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REVIEWS. 





Tales of a Traveller, Part I. By Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent. Author of the “ Sketch 
Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Knecker- 
bocker’s New York, ” &c. Philadelphia. 
1824. Svo. pp. 166. 


Wuite Mr Irving wrote Salmagundi and 
Knickerbocker, he was learning to write. 
He was not only, to use a common phrase, 
forming his style, but acquiring just notions 
of the strength and nature of his powers, 
ascertaining what he could and what he 
could not do, and thus, what he could wise- 
ly and safely attempt. We suppose that 
his next work, the Sketch Book, was written 
in exact conformity with his own idea of 
what he could do best;—and perhaps no 
work of elegant letters ever won for its 
author more sudden and extended populari- 
ty. But w hile the critics every where ad- 
mitted that Mr Irving told good stories de- 
lirhtfully, they were so true to the calling 
as to insist that he did not know so well as 
they what paths in the great field of litera- 
ture it was best for him to pursue. 


they appeared separately. Still they were 
so Captivating, they preved so clearly that 
Geofirey Cray. on possessed uncommon pow- 
ers, interesting and gratifying all classes 
of readers, his critics in the most friendly 
manner advised him to try his hand at 
something else ;—inasmuch as his absolute 
success in the course he had chosen was 
proof positive that he would do well to 
leave it. His powers, said they, are cramp- 
ed by the narrowness of the subjects on 
which they are exerted; his imagination | 
wants elbow room; his canvass is so scan- 
ty that his finest figures are stinted in their 





His 
sketches and tales were disconnected aad | 
did not help each other; the numbers of | 
this work did not appear to constitute so | 
much of a book as they in fact did, because | 
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little restraint upon his fine fancy and ex- 
quisite humour, and bade him be more 
careful in future, under penalty of a whip- 
ping. Accordingly he became more care- 
ful ;—and but few things occur in the Hall 
to startle one with excessive strangeness. 
Still we can hardly regret that Mr Irving 
tried the experiment of subjecting his pow- 
ers to the taste of others; because, trust- 
ing to the testimony of this first part of a 
Traveller’s Tales, we believe he has gained 
wisdom enough out of the comparative fail- 
ure of his last work, to prevent his failing 
again from the same error, to wit, that of 
following foolish advice. We do not mean 
to suggest to Mr Irving to make no changes 
whatever, and write on to the end of his 
days just as he has written,—for we would 
not follow the example we reprobate,—but 
we would express the hope, that in future 
he will rely upon his own knowledge of his 
own intellect. 

Mr Irving, as an elegant writer, has no 
rival, and scarcely a competitor, in this 
country. He has certainly done more than 
any other to make us respectable abroad, 
as a literary people, but we think he has 
advanced our national reputation for schol- 
arship and talent chiefly, by directing the 
attention of others upon us: by persuading 
them that we may produce something here 
worth looking after. It is difficult to de- 
fine with any exactness the character which 
our infant literature bears, or to predict what 
character it will bear; but it is easy to assure 
one’s self that it has and will have little 
accordance with Mr Irving’s production; 
and he is felt by every one, at home and 
abroad, not to belong, in his writings, to 
this country. It can hardly be thought 
excessive boasting to assert, that the gen- 
ius of Americans is as strong as that of 
others, and we are borne out by reasons 


| too obvious to need a more particular re- 
_cital, in supposing that it will be some- 


porportions or thrust into corners; enlarge | what rash, enterprising, forgetful of the 
his sphere of intellectual action and his | | majesty of criticism, and regardless of arti- 


mind will expand with it; give him subjects | 
which can draw him out fully, and he will 
exhibit more strength, grace, and beauty of 
intellect than he yet has credit for. Unior- 
tunately—for the subjects he had chosen, 


and his mode of treating them, were ex- 


actly the best adapted to his best powers,— 

these intimations were so far regarded as 
to bring before the public Bracebridge 
Hall; which is weakened from beginning 
to end by the endeavour to give it the 
consistency and identity of a single work. 
Moreover, the critics found out that in 
parts of the Sketch Book, and a large part 
of Knickerbocker, Mr Irving came near 
running wild; they thought he imposed too 





ficial rules, venerable precedents, and obso- 
lete things in general. Before long, it is 
probable. that many men of talent will 
write well on this side of the Atlantic; but 
we think a successful American author 
will much oftener exhibit an active, power- 
ful, and original mind, than one which 
books or masters have thoroughly taught 
and trained. Indeed, Mr Irving seems, in 
his literary character, not only alien to our 
country, but opposed to the spirit of the 
age. The world is getting to be very prac- 
tical,—to regard the meaning somewhat 
more than the manner of an author—to 
demand directness and energy in thought 
and expression, and truth in the description 
21 
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of living or inanimate nature,—and to 
measure the excellence of an author rath- 
er by his power, vivacity, and originality in 
thinking, than by the beautiful fiow, the 
measured cadences, or the skilful choice 
of words. But, while we are ready with our 
tribute of praise to Mr Irving’s fine sense, 
fine taste, and finer fancy, we cannot but 
think that his reputation rests quite as much 
upon his exquisite manner. While we read 
the best of his works, we feel that we are 
with a sensible man, an accomplished schol- 
ar, and a most skilful writer; but he seems 
to belong rather to the last age, when it 
was considered a matter of much more mo- 
ment than in the present, that the dress 
which the thoughts put on should adorn 
them. Very few living authors are in such 
favour with so large a public, as Mr Irving ; 
but of these few not one has achieved this 
success, without exhibiting more power,—a 
stronger and a wider grasp of mind. 

‘We think this first number of the Tales 
will be very acceptable to the public. The 
frame in which the pictures are set is 
extremely well devised and executed. A 
hunting dinner is followed by a storm, 
which shuts up a great variety of people 
within the Hall of a worthy fox-hunting 
Baronet. Pleasant conversation and pleas- 
ant stories enliven the supper table; and 
one of the guests,—the Traveller himself 
whose tales Mr Crayon relates,—sleeps or 
tries to sleep in a kind of haunted chamber, 
which gives occasion to the last and best 
tale. Wesuppose that Boccaccio exhibited 
this mode of stringing stories together in 
his Decamerone, for the first time, and the 
fashion has been worn out in Italy by his 
imitators. We recollect no attempt to in- 
troduce it into English literature since the 
days of Spenser; but Mr Irving’s success 
will probably bring upon him a crowd of 
followers. 

The first story is the “ Adventure of My 
Uncle”—and it is a quiz of a ghost story, 
located in France. Just at the interesting 
moment, the story ends with an emphatic 
Bah! uttered by a French marquis; in 
which the readers will be very apt to join. 
The second, the “ Adventure of My Aunt,” 
is a sort of pendant to the first, and is rath- 
ercommon-place. The third, “The Bold 
Dragoon,” is excellent; full of fine fun and 
merriment. We would just remark, in 
passing, that if Mr Geoffrey Crayon is not 
a thought more careful, the more recondite 
meaning of his double entendres will be- 
come a little too apparent; in some instances 
it already lies somewhat nearer the surface 
than is altogether desirable. The sketches 
of the “ Mysterious Picture” and the “ Mys- 





terious Stranger” are very good; but their 
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principal use isin bringing out from the 
Baronet the “ Story of the Young Italian.” 
This is the last in the number; and we will 
endeavour to extract from it enough to give 
our readers a just idea of its character. 


Iwas born at Naples. My parents, though of 
noble rank, were limited in fortune, or rather my 
father was ostentatious beyond his means, and ex- 
pended so much in his palace, his equipage, and his 
retinue, that he was continually straightened in his 
pecuniary circumstances. I was a younger son, 
and looked upon with indifference by my father, 
who, froma principle of family pride, wished to 
leave al] his property to my elder brother. 

I showed, when quite a child, an extreme sensi- 
bility. Every thing affected me violently. While 
yet an infant in my mother’s arms, and before I had 


learnt to talk, I could be wrought upon to a won- | 


derful degree of anguish or delight by the power of 
music. As I grew older my feelings remained 
equally acute, and I was easily transported into 
paroxysms of pleasure or rage. It was the amuse- 
nent of my relatives and of the domestics to play 
upon this irritable temperament. I was moved to 
tears, tickled to laughter, provoked to fury, for the 
entertainment of company, who were amused by 


such a tempest of mighty passion in a pigmy frame. | 


They little thought, or perhaps little heeded the 
dangerous sensibilities they were fostering. I thus 
became a little creature of passion, before reason 
was developed. Ina short time | grew too old to 
be a plaything, and then I became a torment. 
tricks and passions I had béen teased into became 
irksome, and I was disliked by my teachers for the 
very lessons they had taught me. 

My mother died; and my power as a spoiled 
child was at anend. There was no longer any 
necessity to humour or tolerate me, for there was 
nothing to be gained by it, as I was no favourite 
of my father. I therefore experienced the fate of a 
spoiled child in such situation, and was neglected, 
or noticed only to be crossed and contradicted. 
such was the early treatment of a heart, which, if 
I am judge of it at all, was naturally disposed to 
the extremes of tenderness and affection. 

My father, as I have already said, never liked 
me—in fact he never understood me; he looked 
upon meas wilful and wayward, as deficient in 
natural affection :—it was the stateliness of his own 
manner, the loftiness and grandeur of his own 
look, that had repelled me from his arms. I always 

ictured him to myself as I had seen him clad in 
is senatorial robes, rustling with pomp and pride 
The magnificence of his person had daunted my 
strong imagination. I could never approach him 
with the confiding affection of a child. 

My father’s feelings were wrapped up in my 
elder brother. He was to be the inheritor of the 
family title and the family dignity and every thing 
was sacrificed to him—I, as well as every thing 
else. It was determined to devote me to the 


church, so that my humours and myself might be | 


removed out of the way, either of tasking my 
jather’s time and trouble, or interfering with the in- 
terests of my brother. At an early age, therefore, 
before my mind had dawned upon the world and its 
delights, or known any thing of it beyond the pre- 
cincts of my father’s palace, 1 was sent to a con- 
vent, the superior of which was my uncle, and was 
confided entirely to his care. * * * * 

One of the monks had been a painter, but had 
retired from the world, and embraced this dismal 
life in expiation of some crime. He was a melan- 
choly man, who pursued his art in the solitude of 
his cell, but made it a source of penance to him. 
His employment was to portray, either on Canvass 
or in waxen models, the human face and human 
form, in the agonies of death, and in all the stages 
of dissolution and decay. The fearful mysteries of 
the charnelhouse were unfolded in his labours—the 
loathsome banquet of the beetle and the worm.—— 
i turn with shuddering even fiom the recollection 
of his works. Yet, at the time, my strong but ill- 
directed imagination seized with ardour upon his 
instructions in his art. Any thing was a variety 


The | 


| from the dry studies and monotonous duties of the 
cloister. Ina little while I became expert with 
my pencil, and my gloomy productions were thought 
ane | of decorating some of the altars of the 
chapel. 

At length he grew intolerably disgusted 
with a conventual life, and fled from it to 
his father’s house. He was received coldly, 
and to avoid being sent back again, fled to 
Genoa. He concealed his name and rank; 
and lived there witha painter of eminence, 





| ceived him into his family and taught him 
his art. 
| Among the various works which he had under- 


| taken, was an historical piece for one of the pal- 
|aces of Genoa, in which were to be introduced the 
likenesses of several of the family. Among these 
| was one entrusted to my pencil. It was that of a 
young girl, who as yet was in a convent for educa- 
‘tion. She came out for the purpose of sitting for 
| the picture. I first saw her in an apartinent of one 
|} of the sumptuous palaces of Genoa. She stood 
| before a casement that looked out upon the bay: a 
| stream of vernal sunshine fell upon her, and shed 
_a kind of glory round her as it lit up the rich crim- 
,son chamber. She was but sixteen years of age 
| —and oh how lovely! The scene broke upon me 
i like a mere vision of spring, and youth, and beau- 
ity. I could have fallen down and worshipped her. 
‘She was like one of those fictions of poets and 
| painters, when they would express the beau ideal 
} that haunts their minds with shapes of indescriba- 
| ble perfection. 

I was permitted to sketch her countenance in va- 
rious positions, and I fondly protracted the study 
‘that was undoing me. 

her the more I became enamoured; there was 
| something almost painful in my intense admira- 
tion. I was but nineteen years of age; shy, dith- 
dent, and inexperienced. I was treated with atten- 
tion and encourageinent, for my youth and my en- 


inclined to think that there was something in my 
air and manner that inspired interest and respect. 
Still the kindness with which I was treated could 
not dispel the embarrassment into which my own 
| imagination threw me when in the presence of this 
lovely being. It elevated her into something al- 
most more than mortal 
for earthly use; too delicate and exalted for au- 
|man attainment. As I sat tracing her charms on 
my canvass, with my eyes occasionally rivetted on 





her features, I drank in delicious poison that made | 


me giddy. My heart alternately gushed with ten 
derness, and ached with despair. Now I became 
more than ever sensible of the violent fires that 
had lain dormant at the bottom of my soul. You 
who are born in a more temperate climate and un- 
der a cooler sky, have little idea of the violence of 
passion in our southern bosoms. 





to her convent, but her image remained indelibly 
impressed upon my heart. It dwelt on my imagi- 
nation; it became my pervading idea of beauty. 
It had an effect even upon my pencil; Il became 
| noted form, felicity in depicting female loveliness ; 
it was but because I multiplied the image of Lian- 
ca. I soothed, and yet fed my fancy, by introduc- 
ing her in all the productions of my waster. I 
have stood with delight in one of the chapels of | 
the Annunciata, and heard the crowd extol the se- | 


have seen them bow down in adoration before the 
painting; they were bowing before the loveliness 
of Bianca. 

He lived thus for a year and then his 
master died; and he was thrown upon the 
patronage of a wealthy nobleman who wish- 
ed to be thought a lover apd encourager of 
the arts. 


who, struck by his uncommon talents, re- 


The more I gazed on | 


thusiasm in my art had won favour for me; and | ain | 


She seemed too exquisite | 


A few days finished my task; Bianca returned | 


eee 
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pearance, and facinating in his manners; he at- 
tached himself to me, and seemed to court my 
good opinion. I thought there was something of 
profession in his kindness, and of caprice in his 
disposition; but I had nothing else near me to at- 
tach myself to, and my heart felt the need of some- 
thing to repose itself upon. His education had 
been neglected ; he looked upon me as his superior 
in mental powers and acquirements, and tacitly ac- 
knowledged my superiority. I felt that I was his 
equal in birth, and that gave an independence to 
my manner, which had its effect. * * * 

| I tad not been long under the roof of the Count, 
| when our solitude was enlivened by another in- 
habitant. It was a daughter of a relation of the 
Count, who had lately died in reduced circumstan- 
ces, bequeathing this only child to his protection. 
[ had heard much of her beauty from Filippo, but 
my fancy had become so engrossed by one idea of 
beauty as not to admit of any other. We were in 
| the central saloon of the villa when she arrived. 
| She was still in mourning, and approached, leaning 
onthe Count’sarm. As they ascended the mar- 
ble portico, I was struck by the elegance of her 
figure and movement, by the grace with which the 

| mezzaro, the bewitching veil of Genoa, was folded 

| about her slender form. They entered. Heavens! 

| what was my surprise when I beheld Bianca before 

| me. [twas herself; pale with grief; but still more 

| matured in loveliness than when I had last beheld 

‘her. The'time that had elapsed had developed the 

, graces of her person; and the sorrow she had un- 

| dergone had diffused over her countenance an irre- 

| Sistible tenderness. 

| She blushed and trembled at seeing me, and tears 

| rushed into her eyes, for she remembered in whose 

| company she had been accustomed to behold me. 

| For wy part, I cannot express what were my emo- 

tions. By degrees I overcame the extreme shy- 











; hess that had formerly paralyzed me in her pres- 
,ence. We were drawn together by sympathy of 
situation. We had each lost our best friend in the 

world; we were each, in some measure, thrown 

upon the kindness of others. When I came to 

know her intellectually, all my ideal picturings of 
'her were confirmed. Her newness to the world, 
her delightful susceptibility to every thing beautiful 
| and agreeable in nature, reminded me of my own 
| emotions when first l escaped from the convent. 
; Her rectitude of thinking delighted my judgment; 
the sweetness of her nature wrapped itself round ny 
heart; and then her young and tender ana budding 

| loveliness, sent a delicious madness to my byain. 
I gazed upon her with a kind of idolatry, as some- 

| thing more than mortal; and I felt humiliated at 
the idea of my comparative unworthiness. Yet 
she was mortal; and one of mortality’s most sus- 
ceptible and loving compounds ; for she loved me! 

How first I discovered the transporting truth I 
cannot recollect; I believe it stole upon me by de- 
grees, as a wonder past hope or belief. We 
were both at such a tender and loving age; 
in constant intercourse with each other; min- 
gling in the same elegant pursuits ; for music, poet- 
ry, and painiing were our mutual delights, and we 
| were almost separated from society, among lovely 
and romantic scenery! Is it strange that two young 
hearts thus brought togetier should readily twine 
/ round each other? * * * 

I was the first to awaken from this blissful delir- 
rium of the affections. I had gained Bianca’s 
heart; what wasI] to do withit? I had no wealth 
nor prospects to entitle me to her hanu. WasI 
to take advantage oi her ignorance of the world, of 


raphic beauty of a saint which I had painted; 1 | her confiding affection, and draw her down to my 


own poverty ? Was this requiting the hospitality 
of the Count ’—was this requiting \the love of 
Bianca? * * * 

The struggle of my mind preyed upon my hap- 
piness and iny health. It seemed as if the uncer- 
tainty of being loved would be less intolerable 
than thus to be assured of it, and yet not dare to 
enjoy the conviction. I was no longer the enrap- 
tured admirer of Bianca; I no longer hung in ec- 





I found at the villa the Count’s only son Filippo: 





he was nearly of my age, prepossessing in his ap- | 


tacy on the tones of her voice, nor drank in with 
insatiate gaze the beguty of her countenance. Her 
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very smiles ceased to delight me, for I felt culpable 
in haying won them. 

At length he read, in the newspaper, an 
account of his brother’s sudden death, and 
an earnest request that he would himself 
return to an afilicted father. He disclos- 
ed this change in his circumstances to 
Bianca and to Filippo. He returned to his 
parent and watched by him as he slowly 
sunk under a lingering disease. During 
this time he wrote often to Bianca and re- 
ceived from her letters which assured him 
of her fidelity. As soon as the last honours 


were paid to his father’s remains, he em- | 


barked for Genoa. 
The shadows of evening gradually shrouded the 


scene, but the moon arose in all her fullness and | 


beauty, and shed the tender light so dear to lovers, 
over the romantic coast of Sestri. My whole Soul 
was bathed in utterable tenderness. 1 anticipated 
the heavenly evenings I should pass in wandering 
with Bianca by the light of that blessed moon. 


It was late at night before we entered the har- | 


bour. As early next morning as I could get re- 


leased from the formalities of landing I threw my- | 


self on horseback and hastened to the villa. AsI 


gallopped round the rocky promontory on which | 


stands the Faro, and saw the coast of Sestri open- 
ing upon me, a thousand anxieties and doubts sud- 
denly sprang up in my bosom. There is some- 
thing fearful in returniug to those we love, while 
yet uncertain what ills or changes absence may 
have effected. The turbulence of my agitation 
shook my very frame. I spurred my horse to re- 
doubled speed ; he was covered with foam when 
we both arrived panting at the gateway that open- 
ed to the grounds around the villa. I left my horse 
at a cottage and walked through the grounds that I 
might regain tranquillity for the approaching inter- 
view. I chid myself for having suffered mere 
doubts and surmises thus suddenly to overcome me ; 
but | was always prone to be carried away by 
these gusts of the feelings. 

On entering the garden every thing bore the same 
look as when I bad left it; and this unchanged as- 
pect of things reassured me. There were the al- 


leys in which I had so often walked with Bianca; | ing look—' False to you! 


clustering about her face; darted a glance at me; 
uttered a piercing shriek, and would have fallen to 
the earth, had I not caught her in my arms. 

‘Bianca! my own Bianca!’ exclaimed I, folding 
her to my bosom; my voice stifled in sobs of con- 
vulsive joy. She lay in my arms without sense or 
motion. Alarmed at the effects of my own pre- 
cipitation, 1 scarce knew what to do. I tried by a 
thousand endearing words to call her back to con- 
sciousness. She slowly recovered, and half open- 
| ing her eyes—‘ where am I?’ murmured she faint- 
ily. ‘Here,’ exclaimed I, pressing her to my 
| bosom, ‘ Here! close to the heart that adores you; 
' in the arms of your faithful Ottavio !’ 

‘Oh no! no! no!’ shrieked she, starting into 
sudden life and terror—‘away! away! leave me ! 
) leave me!’ 





) 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


| She tore herself from my arms; rushed to a cor- 


_ner of the saloon, and covered her face with her 
hands, as if the very sight of me were baleful. I 
| was thunderstruck—I could not believe my senses. 

I followed her, trembling, confounded. I endeay- 
_ oured to take her hand, but she shrunk from my 
very touch with horror. 

‘Good heavens, Bianca,’ exclaimed I, ‘ what is 
the meaning of this? Is this my reception after so 
long an absence? Is this the love you professed 
for me?’ 

At the mention of love, a shuddering ran through 
her. She turned to me a face wild with anguish. 
| ‘No more of that! no more of that!’ gasped she— 
, ‘talk not to me of love—I—I am married!’ 
| I reeled as if I had received a mortal blow. A 
| sickness struck to my very heart. If caught at 
| a window frame for support. Fora moment or two, 
! 





every thing was chaosaround me. When I recov- 
ered, I beheld Bianca lying on a sofa; her face bu- 
ried in the pillow, and sobbing convulsively. In- 
| dignation at her fickleness for a moment overpow- 
|; ered every other feeling. 
| ‘Faithless—perjured—’ cried I, striding across 
| the room. But another glance at that beautiful be- 
| ing in distress, checked all my wrath. Anger could 
| not dwell together with her idea in my soul. 
‘Oh Bianca,’ exclaimed I, in anguish, ‘could I 
have dreamt of this; could I have suspected you 
would have been false to me?” 
She raised her face all streaming with tears, all 
| disordered with emotion, and gave me one appeal- 
they told me you were 





the same shades under which we had so often sat { dead!’ 


during the noontide heat. There were the same 
flowers of which she was fond; and which appear- 
ed still to be under the ministry of her hand. Every 
thing around looked and breathed of Bianca; hope 
and joy flushed in my bosom at every step. 
ed a little bower in which we had often sat and 
read together. A book and a glove lay on the 
bench. 
the Metastasio I had given her. The glove lay in 
my favourite passage. I clasped them to my heart. 
‘All is safe; exclaimed I, with rapture, ‘she loves 
me! she is still my own!’ 


I bounded lightly along the avenue down which | 


J had faltered so slowly at my departure. I beheld 
her favourite pavilion which had witnessed our 
parting sceue. The window was open, with the 


same vine clambering about it, precisely as when , 
she waved and wept me anadieu. Oh! how trans- | 


porting was the contrast in my situation. As I 


passed near the pavilion, I heard the tones of a fe- | 


They thrilled through me with an ap- 
peal to my heart not to be mistaken. Before | 
could think, I felt they were Bianca’s. For an in- 
stant I paused, overpowered with agitation. | 
feared to break in suddenly upon her. I softly as- 
cended the steps of the pavuion The door was 
open. I saw bianca seated ata table; her back 


male voice. 


Was towards me; she was warbling a soft melan- | 


choly air, and was occupied in drawing. 


Own paintings. 
delicious tumult of emotions. 
tinging; a heavy sigh, almost a sob followed. I 
could no longer contain myself. ‘Bianca!’ ex-| 
claimed I, ina half smothered voice. 


} 
I pass | 
| 


It was Bianca’s glove; it was a volume of | 


| fidy that had been practised upon me. 


A glance ; than she meant to reveal. 
sufficed to show me that she was copying one of my | both of us had been betrayed. 
I gazed on her for a mement in a, tered I to myself in smothered accents of concen- 
She paused in her! trated fury. 


| ‘What,’ said I, ‘in spite of our constant corres- 
| pondence ” 

She gazed wildly at me—- ‘Correspondence !— 
what correspondence ” 

‘Have you not repeatedly receivec and replied 
to my letters °’ 

She clasped her hands with solemnity and fer- 
| vour—‘ As I hope for mercy, never !’ 
' Ahorrible surmise shot through my brain—‘ Who 
told you I was dead ?” 

‘It was reported that the ship in which you em- 
barked for Naples perished at sea.’ 

‘But who told you the report ?’ 

She paused for an instant, and trembled—Fi- 
lippo!’ 

‘May the God of heaven curse him!’ cried I, 
extending my clinched fists aloft. 

‘Oh do not curse him—do not curse him!’ ex- 
claimed she—* He is—he is—my husband !’ 

This was all that was wanting to unfold the per- 
} My blood 
boiled like liquid fire in my veins. J gasped with 
rage too great for utterance. I remained for a 
time bewildered by the whirl of horrible thoughts 
that rushed through my mind. ‘The poor victim of 
deception before me thought it was with her I was 
incensed. She faintly murmured forth her excul- 
pation. I will not dwell upon it. 1 saw in it more 
i saw with a glance how 
“Tis well!’ mut- 


‘He shall account to me for this!’ 
Bianca overheard me. New terror flashed in 
her countenance. ‘For mercy’s sake do not meet 


She started | him—say nothing of what has passed—for my sake 


atthe sound; brushed back the ringlets that hung! say nothing to him—I only shall be the sufferer " 











A new suspicion darted across iny inind— what!’ 
exclaimed I1—‘do you then fear him—-is he un- 
kind to you—tell me,’ reiterated I, grasping her 
hand and looking her eagerly in the face— tell me 
—dares he use you harshly 

‘No! no! no!’ cried she, faltering and embarrass- 
ed; but the glance at her face had told me volumes. 
I saw in her pallid and wasted features, in the prompt 
terror and subdued agony of her eye, a whole his- 
tory of a mind broken down by tyranny. Great 
God! and was this beauteous flower snatched from 
me to be thus trampled upon. The idea roused me 
to madness. I clinched my teeth and my hands ; 
I foamed at the mouth; every passion seemed to 
have resolved itself into the fury that like a lava 
boiled within my heart. Bianca shrunk from me 
in speechless affright. As I strode by the window 
my eye darted down the alley. Fatal moment! I 
beheld Filippo at a distance ! My brain was in de- 
lirium—I sprang from the pavilion, and was be- 
fore him with the quickness of lightning. He saw 
me as I came rushing upon him- he turned pale, 
looked wildly to right and left, as if he would have 
fled, and trembling drew his sword :— 

‘Wretch!’ cried I, ‘well may you draw your 
weapon!’ 

Ispake not another word—I snatched forth a 
stiletto, put by the sword which trembled in his 
hand, and buried my poniard in his bosom. He 
fell with the blow, but my rage was unsated. I 
sprang upon him with the bloodthirsty feeling of a 
tiger; redoubled my blows; mangled him in my 
frenzy, grasped him by the throat, until with reiter- 
ated wounds and strangling convulsions he expired 
inmy grasp. I remained glaring on the counte- 
nance, horrible in death, that seemed to stare hack 
with its protrudedeyes upon me. Piercing shrieks 
roused me from my delirium. I looked round and 
beheld Bianca flying distractedly towards us. My 
brain whirled. I waited not to meet her, but fled 
from the scene of horror. I fled forth from the 
garden like another Cain, a hell within my bosom, 
and acurse upon my head. I fled without know- 
ing whither—almost without knowing why—my 
only idea was to get farther and farther from the 
horrors I had left behind; as if I could throw space 
between myself and my conscience. I fled to the 
Apennines, and wandered for days and days among 
their savage heights. How I existed I cannot tell 
—what rocks and precipices I braved, and how I 
braved them, I know not. I kept on and on—try- 
ing to outtravel the curse that clung to me. Alas, 
the shrieks of Bianca rung forever in my ear. The 
horrible countenance of my victim was forever be- 
fore my eyes. 





—_ 


Florula Bostoniensis. A Collection of Plants 
of Boston and its Vicinity, with their 
Generic and Specific Characters, princtpal 
Synonyms, Descriptions, Places of Growth, 
and Time of Flowering, and Occasional 
Remarks. By Jacob Bigelow, M. D. 
Professor in Harvard Universtty. Mem- 
ber of the Linnean Societies of London 
and Paris. Second Edition greatly En- 
larged. To which is added a Glossary 
of the Botanical Terms employed in the 
Work. Boston, 1824. 8vo. pp. 424. 


Let not any one of our exclusively litera 

readers be alarmed at the above title. 
There may possibly be some among them 
ready to inquire, whether we seriously in- 
tend to write a review of such a book as 
this; a book which does not even treat of 
the principles, but is confined to the mere 
details and technicalities of the science; 
and which, from necessity, abounds with 
that mystical language, characteristic of 
modern science, and peculiarly so of the 
department of natural history, which none 
but the initiated can understand. To these 
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we reply, that, after a few previous remarks, 
for which we claim their patient indul- 
gence, we do intend to take same notice of 
the work before us. And “ what for no?” 
Have we not undertaken to cater for all 
sorts of appetites; to afford something for 
the gratification of every taste, be it natu- 
ral or acquired? And do not the lovers of 
science, and especially of this science of 
Botany, form a respectable class of the 
reading community? some of whom, we 
are willing to believe, may be found among 
the readers of the Literary Gazette ; and 
we should feel well rewarded for our pains, 
if any thing we could say to another class 
of readers, who may be favoured with leis- 
ure and opportunity, should take from them 
even one individual, and add him to the 
former. 

The importance of a knowledge of this 
science in the medical profession, is so ob- 
vious as to render it quite unnecessary to 
say any thing at present on that point. In 
Agriculture, too, its usefulness will be gen- 
erally admitted,—for there are some who 
would willingly confine the study of this to 
men of these pursuits ; and to this class be- 
long those professedly literary men, whose 
surprise we have ventured to anticipate at 
the commencement of this article. But 
there are other reasons why we would re- 
commend the cultivation of this science to 
the general scholar, and to all who can find 
leisure from the cares and perplexities of 
business to indulge in its pursuit. 

We hold that all knowledge is desirable 
which may be acquired without neglecting 
the necessary practical duties of life; 
doubtless there are some minds so pecu- 
liarly constituted, or, perhaps, so perverted 
by an erroneous education, as tomake that 


then; but in wandering from field to field 
in pursuit of flowers, the body is invigorat- 
ed with exercise without our perceiving 
that it is a labour, our toil is turned into 
pleasure; and while as a relaxation and an 
exercise it serves a better purpose than 
before, we are laying up a stock of new 
treasures in the memory, for future use or 
pleasure. 

Another reason for recommending the 
study of these sciences to our readers, is 
the habit of accurate observation which 
they can hardly fail to introduce. In this 
respect they serve nearly the same purpose 
in cultivating the faculty of attention, 
which the science of Geometry is allowed 
to do in improving the reasoning powers; 
they cause us to examine more closely and 
accurately, and to see much which we 


had bestowed a portion of their time on the 
pursuits we are now recommending, they 





| would not have yet to learn, that our wood- 
lands and our water-courses, nay, even our 
| stagnant ponds and marshes, produce many 
| wild flowers which rival in splendour and 
| beauty the choicest of those which our cul- 
tivated gardens boast. 

We are aware of the liability of some 
minds to pursue a favorite subject with 
avidity till they seem to have quite for- 
gotten, that there is more than one source 
of pleasure or of instruction opened to men, 
and learn to regard every thing else as 
made to be subservient to their primary 


‘pursuit. But such persons, as we have al- 


ready suggested, belong to no particular 
department of science, or of literature. 





There are many of these to be found en- 


poison, which in their more healthy state| grossed with the studies we are recom- 
would have been nutritious. But these | mending, but they may be found in all oth- 


are the exceptions to a general rule; the 


more extensive our acquirements are, | 


the more abundant the resources from 
which we are enabled to draw, the greater 
vill be the probability of accomplishing a 
cood or great design in the mental, as well 
as in the material world. If any portion 
of these acquisitions is used to no purpose, 
or to a purpose worse than none, it is the 
fault of him who uses it, and not of that 
which is used; it is not science which 
makes men pedantic; the seeds of pedant- 
ry were sown in the mind before the sci- 
ence was implanted, and they would have 
sprung up alike with any other mode of 
culture, or even without cultivation at 
all. If we should admit that more than a 
fair proportion of pedantry is to be found 
among the votaries of natural science, it 
would only show that these sciences afford 
a favourable opportunity for the display of 
that weakness,—not that they have any 
share in its production. 

To men of sedentary habits, as literary 
men generally are, a fondness for natural 
history will furnish new incentives to exer- 
sise. A ramble in the fields, taken as a 
necessary relaxation from study, and per- 
formed with no other purpose, loses half 
its benefit, and is too often felt as a bur- 


ers. For ourselves, we have never yet ac- 
quired that kind of taste,—and have no 
disposition to recommend it,—which can 
see as much beauty in the plants of the 
herbarium as in those of the meadow, or 
examine the green amaranth that infests 
our gardens with as much satisfaction as 
the splendid lily that just before blossomed 
in the same bed. And we do think that 
the prejudice, which supposes there is any 
thing necessarily connected with these 
studies, or those of similar character, tend- 
ing to disqualify the mind for the cultiva- 
tion of any other branch of useiul or cle- 
gant literature, wholly unwarranted. We 
should give our views more at large on this 
point, and had proposed to do so, when we 
began this article, but the subject magni- 
fies itself in our hands, and new views open 
upon us, which, if pursued, would carry us 
quite too far from the work before us; nor 
would our limits admit of such digression. 
We must content ourselves with observing, 
that while our country can boast of such 
men as Professor Silliman, and the author 
of the work now before us, more will be 
done by their personal example than by a 
host of arguments, to rescue their favorite 
pursuits from such unmerited reproach. 

Of all the departments of natural his- 





might otherwise pass without noticing. If 
some of those persons, who pride themselves | 
,on their exclusively literary attainments, | 





| 
} 


——. 





tory, this of Botany may well be the favor- 
ite. The science of Mineralogy is yet in 
its infancy ; there is too much conjecture 
and uncertainty in it. The specimen be 
fore you may be one thing, or it may be 
another, or it may be something between 
them both; and different persons, though 
equally skilful, may decide differently in 
doubtful cases. Organic nature, both veg- 
etable and animal, is nearly free from this 


objection ; but the various departments of 


Zoology, beside treating of subjects more 
difficult to be procured for private examin- 
ation, cannot be pursued to much extent 
without a sacrifice of animal life, and a de- 
gree of cruelty which would, of course, de- 
tract from the pleasure they might other- 
wise afford to the inquisitive mind, Botany 
combines the distinctness and certaint 
which recommend many branches of Zool- 
ogy, with the consciousness that we cause 
no suffering in examining that which has 
no sensibility to pleasure or to pain. This, 
then, is a source of unmingled pleasure ;— 
unless there be any whose enthusiastic 
feelings may have led them to adopt, in so- 
ber earnest, the poetical faith of Words- 
worth. 
Through primrose banks, in that sweet bower, 
The periwinkle twined its wreaths ; 
And ‘tis my faith, that every flower 
Enjoys the air it breathes. 
The budding twigs spread out their fan, 
To catch the breezy air; 
And I must think, do all I can, 
That there was pleasure there. 


The appearance of this enlarged edition 
of Dr Bigelow’s Plants of Boston, will be 
hailed with much pleasure by ali the lovers 
of Botany in New England. His happy 
talent at description is not surpassed, as 
far as our knowledge has extended, by an 
writer on American plants. With his de- 
scription before you, it is scarcely possible 
to be at a loss, whether the plant in your 
hand, is, or is not, the one to which he re- 
fers. He sees every peculiarity, and so 
describes it, that one must be but ill ac- 
quainted with the language of the science, 
if he can find something else in another 
plant, and mistake it for that of which he 
is reading. The number of plants not 
described by our author in his first edition, 
compelled us to abandon his work for Ea- 
ton’s Manual, not neglecting, however, to 
avail ourselves of Bigelow’s more ample and 
satisiactory descriptions, when they were 
to be had. Eaton’s catalogue is sufficiently 
comprehensive ; but in many cases where 
the specific characters are founded on nice, 
and not very obvious distinctions, we have 
found it difficult to determine the species 
by his descriptions; this difficulty is in a 
great measure removed from Dr Bigelow’s 
work, by giving the specific characters in 
a larger type, and distinct from the rest of 
the description, and thus enabling us to see 
at one glance what they are. We have, 
during the last seven years, as opportunity 
offered, paid some attention to the plants 
in two different neighbourhoods in the more 
southern part of this State, and in one in 
Rhode Island; and we do not now recollect 
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more than about twenty species which we 
have examined, that are not to be found in 
this enlarged edition of our author’s work. 
Perhaps more attentive and accurate ob- 
servers would have found a greater num- 
ber; but we would infer from this, that the 
book in its present form is sufficiently co- 
pious for the purpose which it is designed 
to serve; and that the botanical student, in 
this section of our country, will be likely to 
meet with few plants that are not described 
in it;—and yet, as nearly, or quite all of 
these twenty are to be found in Eaton’s 
Manual, it would hardly be expedient to 
throw that aside. 

Our author retains the whole twenty-four 
classes of Linnzus, differing in this respect 
from many of the later botanical writers, 
who reduce the number to twenty-two, re- 
jecting two of those classes. Weshalli not 
take upon ourselves to decide, whether it is 
better to reject or to retain them, but we 
could wish a uniformity in the arrangement 
might be adopted, which should extend, at 
least, through all the books on American 
plants; that the student who occasionally 
consults different catalogues and descrip- 
tions, may not be perplexed on finding the 
same plant occupying so different a piace in 
another arrangement, from that in which 
he had been accustomed to see it. It is 
very desirable that every unnecessary 
stumbling-block should be removed from 
the path of the beginner. ‘The Glossary 
which is added to this edition is a valuabie 
appendage ; and we should suppose that 
the possession of this book, containing, as it 
does, about twice the number of plants de- 
scribed in the former edition, would be con- 
sidered by every practical botanist in New 
England as indispensable. 

But we should be thought undeserving 
the name of critics, if we could point out 
no defects in the book that we are revyiew- 
ing; and will, therefore, say, that, in our 
opinion, the genus Vaccinium, in an Amer- 
ican book, should be placed in the tenth 
class, where Persoon and Pursh have placed 
it. Eaton tells us, “ there are about twenty- 
five species in North America, not one of 


them octandrous, and barely three octan-— 


drous species in Europe.” The cranberry, 
which is octandrous, has been made a sepa- 
rate genus, Oxycoccus, we think on suf- 
ficient grounds, by some of our botanists. 
We have frequently examined the common 





able addition to the work, more especially | 
if accompanied by some of our author’s 
own observations upon them; for we think 
an attention to this singular tribe of plants, 
so far at least as to distinguish the genera, 
would be interesting even to those who 
study this science for amusement only. 

We had noticed in the former edition of 
this work, some apparent errors in describ- 
ing the colours of the flowers, and we do 
not find them corrected in this. For in- 
stance, the Myosotis palustris, said by our 
author to be rose-coloured, to our eyes is of 
a delicate blue. The Trichostema dichoto- 
ma—Blue curls—and Echium vulgare—Vi- 
per’s Bugloss—both of which are said to be 
purple, are also blue; while the Epilobium 
angustifolium—Willow herb—and Liatris 
scariosa, both called blue by our author, 
appear to us to be decidedly purple. In- 
deed, there seems to be much confusion of 
the purple and blue in many parts of the 
book. We know very well, that it is a 
maxim among botanists to piace no reli- 
ance on the colour, and that in some flow- 
ers this is very variable ; but we have seen 
no variation in the plaats we have men- 
tioned, in any of the situations in which 
we have observed them; and if it be 
worth while to mention the colour at all, it 
is surely desirable to name it correctly. 
This is one of the most prominent charac- 
ters of the plant, and we know from expe- 
rience, that the young student, while en- 
deavouring to ascertain the name of a new 
plant, will place dependence upon it; and 
if the description is faulty in this respect, 
it will often perplex and mislead him. We 
should venture to express our regret that 
the work appeared so late in the season, as 
to deprive us of its benefit for a great part 
of the present year, did we not recollect 
that these remarks will appear at a time so 
much more out of season. We might say 
something too of the handsome style in 
which this book is published, but we re- 
collect that the publishers in this city have 
of late years done themselves so much credit 
in this respect, that the execution of this 
work, excellent as it is, can present no par- 
ticular claim to our notice on that account. 





Pride shall have a Fall. A Comedy, in Five 
Acts—with Songs. New York, 1824. 
18mo. pp. 86. 


Agrimony—Agrimonia eupatoria—in differ- | A new play, popular in representation, and 
ent situations, and found it invariably con- | at the same time able to take a place with the 


taining but five stamens; this, surely, is of 


literature of the age, is such a phenomenon 


sufficient importance to be noticed in the | that we seized with eagerness the opportu- 
description. We observe the Sabbatia chlo- | nity of reading this celebrated production. | Victoria, or the nobleness of Stefano, 


roides, placed in the fifth class, is particu- 
larly mentioned as sometimes containing 
twelve stamens; and there is quite as much 
necessity that a plant of the eleventh class 
should be noticed as having only five. We 
recollect, when we first found this plant to 
have searched the fifth class in vain fer its 
description; and not till long after did we, 
by accident, discover what it was. The 
generic characters of the different plants 
of the fungus, or mushroom tribe, placed 
after the ferns, would have been an accept- 





It comes across the water recommended by 


partment, has attained an eminence hith- 
erto unsurpassed in fertility, richness, and 
beauty. But while a glorious light has 
been shining every where else, darkness 
has still enveloped the stage. It would be 
sufficient to awaken a feeling of transport, 
and a burst of gladness, to see but one sin- 
gle ray falling there. And if, therefore. 
we should find, on reading this spirited, in- 
genious, and popular production, that it yet 
falls far short of the doings of former days, 
is beneath the proper standard of the times, 
and even radically and irremediably defec- 
tive; still we must not judge too harshly of 
its English admirers, nor wonder that they 
should applaud it as they did. 

After a most careful perusal and reperu- 
sal, we must say that we are not at all sur- 
prised at its favorable reception on the 
stage. It was made for the stage, just as 
certain celebrated razors were made to 
sell; and is good for little else. We do 
not mean to speak rashly nor flippantly. 
But it must be clear to every impartial 
reader, that it was made with a view to 
stage effect alone, and while to that end it 
is admirably suited, it wants other qualities 
which are necessary to render it a first rate 
performance. If there be brilliant flashes 
of wit, high poetical thought and diction, 
and constant breakings in of a strong and 
original genius ;—this is what a writer of 
such powers could not help, and we give 
him, we confess, small credit for it. His 
work, as a whole, isconstructed on a foun- 
dation essentially false, and with notions 
thoroughly destructive of all enduring emi- 
nence ;—so that while he has put together 
a collection of brilliant and enviable clap- 
traps, he has formed but a poor comedy— 
not a true Ccomedy—not a classical comedy. 
Every thing about it is forced, unnatural. 
affected,—we_ had almost said mechanical. 
There is scarcely a trait of real living na- 
ture, or a touch of true pathos, or an ex- 
pression of simple feeling ; nor—which is 
the inevitable consequence—is the siight- 
est interest excited in the character or iate 
of any one of the persons. By this last 
standard, unquestionably the just one, we 
consent that our opinion should be tried. 
We venture to say, that no man ever did, or 
ever will, in hearing or reading this come- 
dy, care a groat for the plot or the char- 
acters; all he will remember will be some 
smart repartees, some good and some bad 





puns, some splendid declamation, some strik- 
js . 4 
‘ing poetry. But he will acknowledge no 
| sympathy with the perplexity of Lorenzo, 
}or the insulted and suffering gentleness of 


| These are matters of no consequence to 


plaudits loud and long, both within the | him. He is taken up with the boisterous 
house and out of the house—from the pit, | buffonery of Torrento, and the exquisite af- 


boxes, and galleries of the theatres, and | fectation of the dandy officers. 
ask if that play can be accounted to have 


from the studies and garrets of the critics. 
For a long period a curse seems to have 
brooded over the genuine and respectable 


And we 


attained the object of the legitimate drama, 
or to deserve a place among the “ classics 


drama; and the apparent breaking forth | of the English stage,” which accomplishes 


from its influence in this essay, is doubtless 
one cause of the extraordinary raptures 
which have attended its publication. The 
literature of the age in almost every de- 


(err, is easily seen. 


only this ? 
How the author should thus egregiously- 
He wrote for the 





stage—for the visible, corporeal, wooden, 
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and scene-shifting stage. He thought of 
nothing but the stage, with its right and 
left hand doors, the prompter’s bell, and the 
painted streets and fields. He did not put 
himself in the place of the persons whom 
he introduced, and consider how in actual 
life, as real bona fide men and women, they 
wonld naturally feel, and think, and act, 
and talk; he only fancied them standing, 
and strutting, and screaming, on Covent 
Garden boards, and considered what would 
go off well there. He did not see them in 
his mind’s eye as human beings, truly liv- 
ing and acting in the world; but as actors 
on the stage, dressed up to play a part; not 
to express their own souls, but to show off 
to an audience. Hesaw no lovers, he sent 
his genius into no private dwellings, into 
no hearts torn with passion, or disturbed 
with anxiety; he only went to the play- 
house, and figured to himself Mr Kemble, 
Mr Jones, and Miss Paton. In this arti- 
ficial and cold-blooded way of going to 
work, he has incontestably succeeded in 
crowding the theatre; but be it remember- 
ed, it is the degenerated theatre—filled by 
those who applaud as loudly the rope-dan- 
cers, the harlequins, and the horses, as 
Shakspeare and Garrick; who may ap- 
plaud, therefore, not for nature, for truth, | 
for sentiment, but for artifice and trick, 
and for the very reason, that there is in it 
neither nature nor truth. Even what has 
been quoted as fine poetry, and such it cer- 
tainly is, has yetin many instances this in- 
herent and damning defect, of being unnat- 
ural and out of place,—forced in, head and 
shoulders, not because it belongs there, but 
because it will make a figure. We should 
be easily persuaded that all such passages 
were random scraps from the author’s com- 
mon-place book, which he was afraid of 
losing, and therefore pasted them upon this; 
work wherever he could make them stick. 

We have thus frankly stated our opinion 
of the one grand and pervading fault of 
this sparkling and amusing play. We can- 
not fully justify our opinion by an examin- 
ation so little minute as the limits of our 
paper require—indeed, we can hope to 
be fully justified only by those who will 
carefully read the whole play for them- 
selves. What we have room for, we will 
bring forward. 

The plot turns upon an affront received 
by Lorenzo, a Sicilian Captain of Hussars, 
and the attempt of his brother officers to 
revenge it. He was a lover of Victoria, 
whose parents, having obtained a title, 
compelled her to discard him. This being 
deemed an insult to the whole corps, they 
take a wild profligate from jail, and send 
him to woo Victoria in the disguise of a 
magniiicent nobleman. This is giving pride 
its fall; though it was but a small one, 
since Lorenzo turns out to be that noble- 
man’s son, and of course, marries his mis- 
tress very happily; while the impostor, 
Torrento, proves to be an heir of estate 
and title, and marries Leonora, Victoria’s 
sister. 

The play begins with a violent bustle, 
and bustle is the word to the very last. 





The second scene introduces Ventoso, the 
new made Count, and his lady, who cause 
their daughter to reject Lorenzo in their 
presence, contrary to her own inclination. 
We may find a specimen here. 


Ven. Countess, I'll not be made a common prey | 
To all your fortune-hunters. Must I have _ 
My house turned inside out, my daughters fool'd, 
My lungs chok’d up with asthnia ?—So, prepare -— 
I'll build a hut a hundred miles off, wife ! 

Coun. Here is rebellion. (aside)—Signior, spare 

your speech ; 

I’m mistress here, and have been— —— 
Ven. (Forty years !) (aside in veration. 
Coun. If girls are handsome, noble, young and 

rich— 

Ven. Satan’s about the house !—You're all the 

same.— 

I'll sell my house and lands. (he walks aboutangrily. 

What’s woman’s wit, 

Gentle and simple, toiling for thro’ life, 

From fourteen to fourscore and upwards? Man! 

What are your sleepless midnights for, your routs, 

That turn jour skins to parchment? Why, tor 

Man! 

What are your cobweb robes, that, spite of frost, 

Show neck and knee to Winter ? Why, for Man! 

What are your barps, pianos, simpering songs 

Languish’d to lutes? All for the monster, Man! 





What are your rouge, your jewels, waltzes, wigs, 
Your scoldings, scribblings, eatings, drinkings, for ? | 
Your morn, noon, night? For man! Aye, man, man, | 
man! (he sits at his desk. | 
Coun. (aside in surprise) 
Here are bold words *—his ancient spirit’s roused ; | 
Here’s his o’erflowing torrent of fierce speech, 
That I had thought dried up this many a day ; 
Well, take your way, my lord! (retreating. | 
(I'll have that leger burned.)—(aside) There’s news 
arrived. | 
This speech of Ventoso is very smart, and | 
has been highly praised. But how came | 
it here? 
Lor. (turning on Ventoso)—What treachery’s 
this? 
Your answer, Sir. I'll not be scorn’d in vain! 
Ven. (agitated)—Saint Anthony save us! I 
foresaw it all— 
Left here alene with this—rbinoceros! (aside. 
(T'o Lorenzo)—Nay, Captain, hear but reason; | 
let’s be friends. 
My wife—all woman kind must have their will— 
Please her, and buy a title. 
Lor. Title, fool! 
Ven. (following him, soothingly) 
Then half the world are fools. The thing’s dog- | 
cheap, | 


| 
} 





Down in the market, fifty below par ; 

They have them at all prices, stars and strings ; 
Aye, from a ducat upwards—you’ll have choice, 
Blue boars, red lions, hogs in armour, goats, 
Swans with two necks, gridirons and geese! By Jove, 
My doctor, nay, my barber, is a knight, 

And wears an order at his button-hole, 

Like a field marshal. 

What man in Ventoso’s situation would | 
ever think of talking thus? _ 

The second act is made “up of scenes | 
among the officers of the Hussars, which | 
are the best drawn characters in the play, 
because they are designed to represent mfen | 
whose whole being is artificial and affected. 
There is sometimes too near an approach 
to farce; but perhaps this should not be 
complained of. 

Col. Not another word, Major. Here’s some | 
one atthe door. This quarrel must not be made a 
town-talk. (the door opens, Lorenzo enters, and 
throws himself on a chair, dejectedly) Oh, it’s Lo- | 
renzo! why, man, what’s the matter with you ?— 
any bad news, Captain? 

(the Cornet and Major return to the table. | 





et ae 


cilian, the Twentieth ! 


Cor. The sublime dejection of a disastrous love. 
(aside to the Major. 
Cor. (plays)—Game. 
Col. Lorenzo, will you play? 
Lor. Excuse me, Colonel; I am not in spirits; I 
beg I may not disturb any one. 
Cor. Quite gone out! Dull as a select party of 


| the first distinction, pon honour. 


Col. Stir, Lorenzo! This doubloon for the doctor 
who will find out his distemper. 

(flinging money on the table. 

Maj. Poh! its the military epidemic—the com- 
ing on of the half-pay,—a cursed complication of 
disorders. 

Lor. (rises, gradually recovering his spirits) 
The simple fact is, my good friends, [ am rather 
out of temper just now—I have been extremely 
insulted. 

Ail. Insulted! 

Maj. You liad a fair thrust for it, I hope? 

(sternly. 

Lor. No, confound it, that was out of the ques- 
tion. “was by a woman. 

Cor. Oh, jilted! nothing more? Ha, ha! It 
might have happened to the handsomest man in the 
service; for example But on what grounds 
were you turned out ? (to Lorenzo. 

Lor. (angrily)—Turned out, sir? 

Cor. Mille pardons ! I mean, exiled, expatriat- 
ed, made horrible. 

Col. Eh ?’—The infidelity all on one side, I sup- 
pose,—or— 

Maj. Were you in doubt whether you were 
most in Jove with the daughter, the mother, or the 
grand-mother ? 

Cor. Were you miscellaneous in the house ? 
Pray, who is the fair deceiver, after all ? 

Lor. (fretfully)—Old Ventoso’s daughter. Now 
let me alone. 

Col. He by the public gardens; the late mer- 
chant—indeed ? (haughtily. 

Maj. Old Figs and Raisins! Ha, ha, ha! 

Cor. Absolutely ;—old Allspice and Sugarcanes! 
Muffs and meerschaums ! 

Col. So, Captain, the old trafficker refused to 
take you into the firm ? (haughtily. 

Maj. The veteran grocer did not like the green 
recruit. Ha, ha! 

Cor. The green !—superb! How picturesque !— 
The Major’s from the Emerald Isle. (they laugh. 

Maj. By the glory of the Twentieth ; you might 
have turned to trade in your full uniform, my boy. 

(to Lorenzo. 

Cor. Hung out your shabrac for an apron. 

Maj. Cutsoap with your sabre. 

Col. And made a scale of your sabretache. 

Maj. For the regular sale and delivery of salt, 





pepper,— 


Col. And Indigo. 
Cor. No; that’s for the Blues. 
Lor. Gentlemen, I find I must bid you good 


| night. This depresses—this offends me. I’m in 


no temper for jesting. 
Col. Poh! Lorenzo, no parting in ill humour. 
We all know you to be a capital, high-flavour'd fel- 


_ low; but, as one of us, you might have consulted 


your rank,—the honour of the regiment,—in this 
city connexion. 

Cor. By all that’s dignified, one of the Royal Si- 
should not be conscious 
of the existence of any thing under a Duke. 

Maj. He may nod to a General, eh?—now and 
then ;—Cornet. 

Cor. When the streets are empty ;—but he 
should be familiar with no man— 

Col. Under a Prince of the blood. 

Cor. Nor with him, unless on guard at Court. 

lor. (half laughing)—Gentlemen, lam perfect- 
ly sensible of your infinite superiority—but—un- 
fortunately, all the world are not so accessible to 
conviction. ‘The venerable lady of the mansion’s 
last words to me were, that she would not suffer a 
daughter of hers to marry any TJ'rooper of us all. 

lll. Trooper ! (in various irritation.) 

Col. Beelzebub! Trooper! 

Cor. Muffs anc meerschaums! 


Maj. By the glory of the Twentieth! 





together. - 
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Lor. Gentlemen of the Twentieth—that was the 
very word. 

Maj. V1 go instantly and challenge the whole 
nouse, from the count to the kitchen maid. 

Cor. Let us send all the farriers to shoe the hor- 
ses in frontof these parvenus ; we'll hammer them 
deaf. 

Col. Or order the trumpeters to practise six 
hours a night under their balcony. (laughing. 

Cor. Or, take signal vengeance— 

Maj. Aye, to exterminate the whole neighbour- 
pood— 

Cor. No man has it more in his power than 
yourself, Major;—sing them one of your-—Na- 
tional melodies. 

(they laugh, the Colonel pacifies the Major. 

Col. What kind of existence is this dangerous 


SC 


Maj. 1 have—a hundred times. She was always 
on parade when IJ was officer of the day. A tough | 
affair, with a vinegar visage ; a compound of— 

Cor. Her old father’s cellars. 

Col. A claret complexion. 

Maj. Blue-ruin lips. 

Cor. Tongue thick as Tokay. 

Maj. And eyes, like hock in green glasses. 

Col. With, as I presume, no small share of the 
Tartar at bottom. 
Cor. Tartar! 

tentot! 

Lor. (rising from his chair)—Colonel! I can 
listen to this no longer. I insist upon it that the | 
subject shall be dropped. You don’t know the 
lady. She’s lovely, incomparable. 

Maj. Aye, aye, a Venus of course. (half aside. 

Cor. Yes, if ever there was one at the Cape. 

, ‘half astde. 

Col. You may leave the lady to her natural fate, 
the trader is rich. She will throw hersclf away, 
according to the manner of all women who have | 
money, and the business will be done by some | 
scoundrel with a plausible leg, a romance on his | 

} 
' 


Muffs and meerschaums! Hot- 








tongue, and a pair of dice in his pocket. 

Lor. (starting from his reverie)— That will be | 
the most appropriate of all punishments! Her | 
pride shall be mortified. She shall make some de- 
grading match. 

Maj. Some Sicilian Quack. 

All. (murmur) Sicilian! 

Col. Or French Vaiet! 

Cor. Or English Blacklegs, or— 

Maj. No, farther Westward, sir, if you please. 

(stopping him. 

Cor. But where are we to find this impostor ? 

Maj. Ha, ha, ha! Sweet simplicity of youth, 
find an impostor. Why, man, you'll find him in 
ninety-nine out of an hundred, and that of the best 
company. But I'll find him for you within a hun- | 
dred yards of this spot. You know my friend is 
governor of the jail; I beg his Generalship’s par- | 
don, of the Castle. 

Col. The jail is the next street, I think Let | 
us go there directly, and pick out a rogue for our | 
purpose. : 

Lor. He must not be a ruffian; I will not have 
her insulted; the fellow must be decent. 

Maj. My love, he siall be magnificent; as fine 
as a Duke, or a Drum-Major. He shall be as ful] 
of fuss and feathers as a new laid Aid-de-Camp. 





Proceeding to the jail, they find Torren- 
to, and agree with him to act the impostor. 


Tor. Gentlemen, there is no time to be lost. 
My toilette-—my toilette ! 

Cor. The fellow shall have my whole war-es- 
tablishment. My parade moustaches, my velvet 
boots, my embroidered toothpicks— 

Tur. But my stud, my team, gentlemen. A 
swindler’s nothing unless he drives four in hand. 

Col. True, true! Major, you can lend him your 
bays for a day or two. 

Cor. Bays! much more easily lent than one’s 
laurels, Majer. (laughing. 

Maj. What, Sir? (the Colonel pacifies him)—I 
will lend him a sabre as long as the Straits ot Gi- 
braltar, and a meerschaum that smokes like Mount 





Etna ;—a devilish deal more smoke than fire—-like 
a young soldier, Cornet, my dear. 

(the Cornet turns away angrily, the Colonel pa- 

cifies him. 

Col. He shall have my last uniform. 

Tor. No, Colonel; my morals and my wardrobe 
may have set light enough upon me, but they shall 
both sit lighter, before I take up the abandoned hab- 
its of the Hussars. I must have carte-blanche 
for a hotel, an equipage—a wardrobe—or here I 
stay. 

Col. Carte-blanche! The fellow will make us 
bankrupt. He'll break the regiment. 

Tor. Break the regiment? No !—I don’t aspire 
to be a national benefactor. 

Maj. Bravo! your scheme? 

Tor. The whole affair needs not cost you a se- 
quin. Itcan be done on credit. Why, if it were 
not done on credit, nobody would take me fora 
man of fashion.— When the cash is called for, you 
have only to follow the most approved examples; 


| take the benefit—of those walls, and—-sponge. 


Maj. How the devil did he get his knowledge of 
first principles ? 

Cor. The haut-ton to a hair.—How rapidly the 
rascal fashionizes !--You can give him the lady's 
picture, Major. It will be his commission. 


The reception of the counterfeit Prince 
is excellently bustling and ridiculous. 


(flourish of clarionets and horns outside. 

(“ His Highness the Prince de Pindemonté” is 
announced by successive Servants, outside. 

Bern. (entering, announces)—His Highness the 

Prince de Pindemonte. 

(the Septett begins, and, at the second verse, a 
train of Valets, richly dressed, enter. Tor- 
rento, magnificently costumed, follows, and 
flings himself into a chair; the Valets rang- 
ing themselves behind. 

(Torrento reclining himself indolently. 
Tor. Bravo! bravissimo, superb.-—Begone ! 
I'm weary of you. (the singers retire. 
(Looking round)--Showy pictures, plate, 
Tapestry.—’ Twill do. (aside. 
(To Bernardo)--Pray, fellow, who are those, 
Bowing besicte me ? 
(To an attendant)—Carlo, bring my musk. 

Coun. (to Ventoso)\—Address the Prince— 

(aside. 

Ven. (in alarm)—Not I, for all the world! 

Coun. Stand forth, my lord.—The Count Ven- 

toso, Prince. 

( Ventoso attempts to speak, Torrento surveys nim. 

Ven. Most mighty! most magnificent! 

(he stops in embarrassment, repeats has words, 
and stops again. 

Coun. The man’s tongue-tied! 


| (T'o Ventoso)—I will address his highness. (aside. 


[she addresses Torrento. 
Most noble, puissant, and illustrious Prince, 
Whose virtues, dignities, and ancient birth, 
This day both honour and eclipse our house. 
Ven. Eclipse our house ! 
(‘attempting to harangue. 
Tor. [half aside.| Rival orators ! 
[With hauteur} Honour! This moment there are 
ten grandees 
Waiting, with each an heiress in his hand; 
I leave them to despair. The Emperor 
Offered me three arthduchesses at once, 
With provinces for portions. —I declined. 
Ven. {|haranguing| This day eclipse our house! 
Coun. A Grand Signior! 
Tor. Aye, there’s my whisker’d friend the Ot- 
toman, 
A brilliant spirit, spite of Mahomet, 
The finest judge in Europe of champagne— 
He would have given his haram, wife and all. 
Ven. His wife !—a wise old Turk. 
[aside, laughing. 
Tor. [impatiently|—Where is the bride? 
Coun. She waits your highness’ bidding. 
Ven. {to the Countess} Listen, wife; 
No tyranny. She must not be compelled. {aside. 
Coun. {to Ventoso aside, angrily}—Hold your 
wise tongue—if she’s a child of mine, 





I'd make her wed 4 hippopotamus (ewit. 
Ven. A hippopotamus! [laughing] 'Twixt son 
and wife 


I might turn showman. 
Tor. {advances towards a picture] A noblé pic- 
ture, 
Count—-a Tintoret ? 
Ven. Some martyrdom, or marriage—(all the 
same. ) {aside. 


The book is full of similar stale jokes 
about wives and matrimony. Toward the 
close of this scene is another example of 
fine poetry out of place, and awkwardly in- 
troduced. Torrento is made to utter a set 
declamation about curiosity, of thirty lines 
long! In the fifth act, Spado, a servant, 
favours us with the following description ; 
while all the personages stop short, in the 
midst of very interesting arrangements, to 
listen to him! 


—[Spado enters|—And here’s Spado. What 
have you done? Have you settled their reception 
with the jailor. Are the grooms prepared? Are 
the cavalcade going? (to Spado. 

Spa. Signior, the cavalcade are gone. I saw 
them off: a grand show, sir, privete as it was! The’ 
old Count and Countess full of bustle—blunders and 
Brussels lace, according to custom; the bride full 
of blushes and tears, according to custom ; and the 
bride's maids, servant maids, and maids of all de- 
scriptions, full of laughing and impudence, tattle 
and white top-knots, also according to custom. I 
will be revenged on some of them yet. 

Lor. Silence, Sir; go out of the room. 

Spa. To be all but pelted by them; bouncing 
baggages! By St. Januarius, the hussies senta peal 
of tongues after me! Peal of thunder! It was 
enough to sour all the wine in the island. 

[goes, murmuring. 

There are several situations in which 
there is room for the display of real emo- 
tion, and where the author seems to design 
tenderness. When we say that the follow- 
ing is the most successful attempt, our 
readers may judge for themselves of the 


dearth of genuine natural feeling in the 
play. 
[ Victoria, attended by bride-maids, enters. 
[Lorenzo enters from an opposite door. 
Lor. Victoria! [erresolutely. 
Vic. Lorenzo! [she is overwhelmed. 
[ T'o the Count} There’s a dimness on my eyes! 
Save me, my father. I would rather look 
Upon the pale and hollow front of death, 
Than meet that glance. 
Lor. {advancing} Victoria! if your heart— 
Coun. Stand back, plebeian! Marry with your 
like. 
There lies the door. Begone! 
Ven. {calling to Torrento|—Prince! take your 
bride. 


(Those wives and daughters!) laside: 
Lor. Scorn’d, aspers’d, disdain’d, 

For blood, that flows as hotly in my veins 

As in an emperor's. (indignantly. 


Can birth bequeath 
Mind to the mindless; spirit to the vile ; 
Valour to dastards ; virtue to the knave ?— 
Tis nobler to stand forth the architect 
Of our own fame, than lodge i’ the dusty halls 
Of ancestry !—To shine before the world, 
Like sunrise from the dusk, than twinkle on 
In far and feeble starlight ! 

Here we part ; 
One kiss, fair traitress! [he kisses her] Death-like 

cold and sweet. 

And now the world’s before me. 

This be all, 
Early or late, Lorenzo’s epitaph: 
That he had deem’d it nobler, to go forth, 
Steering his sad and solitary prow 
Across the ocean of adventurous deeds, 
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Than creep the lazy track of ancestry. 
They be the last of theirs, J first of mine. 

Vic. Lorenzo, hear me. 

We believe that our extracts exhibit 
fairly, the various qualities, good and bad, 
of this play. Its author is a man of un- 
questionable genius, and of no contempti- 
ble dramatic talents, as he has sufficiently 
evinced in his “ Catiline,” as well as in the 
present play. But he needs to study na- 
ture. He may strut, and declaim, and be 
epigrammatic very well, upon his present 
pian; but if he would make a play that 
shall deserve to rank among the immortal 
works of the elder dramatists, and hand 
down his name with theirs, he must quit his 
artifigial, declamatory, and farcical pro- 
pensities,—must cease to strive so obvi- 
ously for effect in every line, and be con- 
tented to be simple and natural. He has 
entered on a path which he is capable of 
treading well, and which he may have to 
himself, without rival or disturbance. 
Other men of genius are imitating the au- 
thor of Waverly. His example has dazzled 
and crazed them; and they seem to fancy 
nothing so glorious as to be making the 
same sort of books. This infatuation is 
suffered to go too far. It has reached our 
land, and infected multitudes. We rejoice 
in any circumstance which may stimulate 
native talent to exertion; but we think it 
a pity it should all take this one direction. 
Why leave other fields uncultivated? And 
why not some one attempt the drama? 
Why not emulate Croly as well as Scott? 
A real tragedy is a far more difficult work, 
but at the same time a far more noble one, 
than a prose romance, and would ensure a 
better and more lasting reputation. There 
is not, perhaps, great fame to be derived 
from a theatrical exhibition in this country ; 
though even here, the interest which has | 
been taken in the treble success of a native 
writer for theatrical prizes, may prove that 
an original play of merit would command 
the attention and applause of the nation. 
Where is the author of * Percy’s Masque 2” 
Is the beautiful promise of that poem to be 
followed by no fulfilment? Having suffer- 
ed one of its finest scenes to be transferred, 
without notice or complaint, to a novel 
which it has helped to make popular, will | 
he still sleep, and do nothing further to 
challenge the credit which is his due? Let 
him remember—“Out of sight, out of mind.” | 
It is time he show himself again; for we 
would not forget him ourselves, or have 
him forgotten by others. 





The Witch of New England; a Romance. 
Philadelphia, 1824. 12mo. pp. 217. 


We are confident that the author of this 
novel could have written a much better 
book. The dialogue is always animated, 
appropriate, and interesting. The charac- 
ters are well conceived and executed ;— 
and there is every indication of uncommon 
power and promptitude, both of thought and 
of expression. Still, the work is not so in- 
teresting as it should have been, if we may 








measure our requisition by the exhibited 





talents of the author. The story is not| when the clouds began to gather, and put on 2 
well constructed; it does not awaken cu- | black and frightful appearance ; the thunder rolled 


riosity, nor bring before the reader histor- | S'¢!!y over the mountains, which answered in loud 
and angry echces; and the lightning, in long fork. 


ical personages or events, of any great im-| oq streaks, made the growing darkness show more 
portance. This we were led to expect by | terrible. The wind had risen, too, and roared 
the title of the book, which at once carries | through the forest with deafening violence ;—while 
the imagination to a spot, and a_ period, between the claps of thunder, the fall of some of 
when an astonishing delusion clouded uitnet ton angen age) nadioane Reise ends 
‘ . ‘ ’ Al 
the intellects and steeled the hearts of} tne ground tremble. Bis haces became alarmed, 
men, quite as remarkable as many whose | and at every peal shook like a leaf,—and the rain 
names are preserved by history. The | now poured upon us in floods. In this unpleasant 
story has not a sufficiently distinct location, predicament the old Indian’s prophecy sped across 


nor are the characters introduced so strik- ong gPvn Rox fond much = of : v4 
= n ° y i¢ an at s S$ Derore, 
ing as to fix the attention strongly upon y yee goed yeas z 


, After gaining the top of ; d ; 

i : ; Tek et RS 5 ~ p of a steep and very rugged 
their conduct or their adventures. ‘The in- | pit, I was about to descend, when a solitary light 
troduction, stating how the manuscript of | at some distance from the highway suddenly threw 
the novel fell into the hands of the sup- | 1's rays along the sheets of water which were rush- 


posed editor, may be taken as a fair speci- ing down the sides of the road like torrents, and 


: | towards the beacon I hastened with all possible 
, s ‘al style. a ne — 
men of the author’s general style _despatch. It was in the window of a log-house, 


During the last Summer, while on a tour through | planted on the very peak of the mountain, and sur- 

many of the Western States, my road lay not far | rounded by a few acres of cleared land. I dis 
from the famous Enchanted Mountain, in the State | mounted, and without ceremony was about enter. 
of Tennessee, and [ determined to gratify an ar- | ing the door, whenthe master appeared and offered 
dent curiosity by visiting a spot of which I had | his welcome. He was a tall, noble-looking moun- 
heard so much.—I travelled alone, and the noble | taineer, nearly seven feet high,—possessing all the 
animal [ rode had already carried me nearly two , easy freedom of a savage, and dressed in the cap 
thousand miles.—After following a rough and wan- | and green frock of a hunter. He laughed as he no- 
dering road for some time, without meeting any in- | ticed the condition of my dress and bade me enter, 
dividual, a miserable Indian cabin appeared a few | while he attended tomy horse. He soon returned, 
paces from me, and I advanced to gather instruc- | and with hearty hospitality spread before me the 
tion as to the best route. An old, gray-headed | contents of his larder. 
Savage greeted me with civility, tendered the hos-| WhenI had doffed some of my dripping gav- 
pitality of his hut, aud even consented to pilot me | ments, which the wild-looking but pretty wife of 
to the curious rocks.-He seized his long staff—— | my host, officiously took and hung near the fire, | 
closed the door of his cabin, and with a haughty | sat down to my supper, congratulating myself, as 
and erect carriage, notwithstanding his great age, | the loud storm spent its fury around, that fortune 
led the way. had afforded me so lucky a shelter. 

‘It will rain to night, said the Cherokee. ‘Well, stranger,’ said the mountaineer, ‘ eat 

‘Why, there is a black cloud in the west, but it | hearty,—there’s plenty of venison in the woods. 
will blow over without rain,’ answered I. And come, tell all the news—I haven't seen a paper 

‘No one ever visits the rocks,’ said the Indian, | for a fortnight. I have just come from a hunt. 
‘without bringing rain. The clouds weep over the | How dothe Greeks and Spaniards come on ?—1 
fearful event, which the figures stamped on the | hope they'll gain their injependence,--ion’t you, 
great stones are meant to render memorable.’ stranger? sia! they say now the battle is between 

I had no answer to make to so plausible and | the people and the kings—and I'll bet on the peo- 
round an assertion,—and in a short time we arfix | ple, if they only follow the true track.’ 
ed at the rocks. Onthese we founda numberof} I afforded him the latest intelligence from Spain 
impressions, exact representations of the tracks of | and Greece, which was so favourable to the cause 
turkeys, bears, horses, and men. Had they been | of liberty, and he rubbed his hard hands together 
stamped on sand or snow, they could not have | with much delight, and drank to the success and 
been more apparent or perfect in the minutest | prosperity of the patriots. His loquacity after sup- 
parts. The men, with one exception, had been | per, as we drew near the fire, became almost inces- 
provided with a toe extraordinary—he who num- | sant,—but from its wildness and occasional fire, 
bered but the usual five, by the size and form of his | kept me amused and wakeful till near midnight.— 
foot, should have been a negro. One of the tracks | Mingled with a hundred anecdotes of his hunting 
was of a giant, the length of the foot exceeding | exploits, he told me an interesting and melancholy 
sixteen inches, and near it was the mark of a. story of a youngtraveller, who, during the previous 
horse’s hoof ten inches in diameter. One of the | autumn, had heen suddenly attacked with fever, at 
animals during the march (which must have been | his house, and after some few weeks’ illness, during 
conducted with some order) had slipped, but re- | which he was most kindly nursed, had died, and 
covered himself, and the traces of his fall were now lay interred a few yards from the hunter's 
plainly visible on the rock, the texture of which is door. The little money the stranger possessed 
soft and resembling the pipe stone.—I gazed with | had been expended in procuring medicines,—the 
much gratification on the singular exhibition before | generous hunter had buried him at his own ex- 
me, and soon became engaged in building fanciful | pense, and his eye glistened as he described the 
theories to account for the phenomena,—while the | person and gentle manners of the deceased. The 
savage continued to watch the scene with strong | latter had left a bundle of manuscripts, which my 
marks of veneration, and no small degree of super- | host brrnght for inspection, saying, he believed they 
stitious dread. were some sort of histories,—and as they were use- 

‘What are those vast piles of stone?’ said I, | less to him, if I chose they might become mine. 
pointing toa number which lay in the neighbour- | Curiosity led me to accept the packet, which I de- 
hood. | posited carefully in my saddle-bags, reserving it for 

‘They are tombs of valiant chiefs, slain im the | future inspection. In the morning I bade adieu to 
dreadful battle when the Great Warrior drove all | my hes pitable entertainers, and ;ursued my jour 
before him,’—answereé the Indian. ney homeward. 

We continued to rainbie among the rocks till the | On examination, the papers proved to be sketch 
retiring sun had capped the vast range of Appala- | es of scenery,—hints for description,—memoranda 
chian Mountains with a glorious and dazzling dia- | of incidents, and two or three narratives nearly 
dem. Warned of the approach of night by this | finished. From several circumstances related in 
magnificent exhibition, I descended from the rocks; | a sort of journal, the author appeared to have been 
and having rewarded the Indian for his trouble, journeying in search of health,—but impressed 
pursued my journey with as much speed as the | with a sad foreboding that change of scene and air 
way would allow. I had hardly ridden a mile, | would both prove useless. He spoke of himself as 
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one without family or near relatives—and as a be- 
ing for whom few or no tears would fall after his 
death. Indeed, from what I could learn, he died of 
a broken heart. I now select for publication, the 
following from among the Tales of the Traveller. 
EDITOR. 

The story commences about the close of 
the seventeenth century, when our Puritan 
ancestors had been established in New 
England for more than half acentury. The 
two heroes—Edward Bradley and Charles 
Chesterley, the first the son and the second 
the protégé, of the Rev. Mr Bradley—are 
soon introduced. They learn from Uncas, 
a friendly Indian, that Samoset, a hostile 
and ferocious chief, was violently in love 
with Edward’s sister, Agnes, and had de- 
termined to carry her away from her family 
by force; the attempt is made, and is de- 
feated by Charles; of course, the rescued 
and the deliverer soon find out that they 
are in love with each other, and in due time 
are married ;—and the Indian’s endeavour 
to carry off Agnes, which is instantly and 
easily bafiled, is the only event that occurs 
to roughen the course of their love. As 
the rescue of Agnes is one of the most im- 
portant incidents in the book, we give it to 
our readers. Agnes, walking by the river 
side, is seized by the Indian. 

His air, stern and determined, had yet a gentle- 
ness when he addressed her, and his fierce and 
martial eye lost its ferocity when fixed upon her 
face, and assumed an expression of adoration min- 
gled with sadness. 

The terrified girl now attempted, with the elo- 
quence of grief and despair, to deprecate the fear- 
ful fate that threatened. The Indian listened not 
without emotion,—but silently, and exhibiting no 
symptom of change in resolution. Throwing her- 
self at his feet, she implored his mercy,—offered 
ample reward,—the friendship and gratitude of her 
family,—threated him with the sure vengeance that 





would follow the perpetration of his crime ‘but 
in vain,—the savage maintained his melancholy 
air and inflexible purpose. 


in his arms, and bore her, in spite of her struggles 
and cries, rapidly to the canoe. Overcome with 


fainted ; and the savage placing her in the canoe, 
entered himself, and pushing from the bank, paddled 
rapidly down the stream. He used his oars skill- 
fully, and was speedily gaining the middle of the 
river, when two dogs rushed from the thicket quick- 
ly followed by two men, one of whom carried a 
rifle. They appeared to have been attracted by 
the shrieks, which were loud, and uttered as by one 
in the extremity of terror and distress. They has- 
tily gazed about them, and as the moon shed a 
bright and unclouded light upon the water, the ca- 
noe was soon discovered and hailed. No answer 
was returned from the boat, and the savage redoub- 
led his exertions to gain a safe and level landing at 
some distance below. 

‘ By Heaven,’ exclaimed one of the men on the 
bank, ‘I see a woman in the canoe, and the rower 
is an Indian.’ 

‘ Yes, answered his companion, ‘it is indeed a 
redman. But do you recognize the female ? ‘ No,’ 
said the other, ‘that is impossible at this distance, 
She appears to be bound and motionless, or, from 
her silence, she must have fainted with terror. The 
two men, who proved to be Charles and Uncas, ran 
along the shore for some distance, following the 
canoe, and repeatedly calling to the rower to stop. 
The latter, however, returned no answer, but seem- 
ed to be exerting every nerve to reach the oppo- 
site bank, which he now evidently approached. 

‘He must not be permitted to reach tie shore,’ 
said Uncas, ‘ if his foot touches the ground the lady 
will be lost.’ 


At length, startled by | 
some noise or rustling in the wood, he seized Agnes | 


her exertions and the horror of her situation, she | 


‘I will fire,’ said Charles, and preparing his rifle, 
he presented the piece, and again calling to the In- 
dian, warned him of his intention, and once more 
ordered him to desist and return. 

With the instinctive sagacity of his tribe, the 
savage ceased rowing for a moment, drew the stil| 
inanimate body of Agnes towards him, and placing 
her in such a manner as nearly to shield him, he 
again resumed the oar and pushed vigorously for 
the bank. 

‘The villain,’ exclaimed Charles, ‘and yet there 
is not a moment to be lost. Shall I run the risk 
and fire.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Uncas, ‘but the white hunter 
must now exert all his skill. I know the redman 
to be the Sachem Samoset, and the girl is surely 
the sister of your friend Edward.’ 

An involuntary groan and exclamation of horror 
from Charles, at once evinced his prior ignorance 
and present fears. He faltered, and the rifle sunk 
from his shoulder. He trembled in every limb as 
he gazed, with a look of despair, upon the canoe 
now within a short distance of the landing-place. 

‘There is not a moment to be lost,’ said Uncas, 
‘see, young man, the canoe flies rapidly,-—a few 
more strokes of the oar and she will touch the 
shore.’ 

‘Good God,’ said Charles, ‘should I miss the 
wretch and murder her—it is too horrible.’ 

‘ Quick !—fire!’ cried the Indian, ‘ or all will 
be lost. The Great Spirit will direct the ball,—fire.’ 

Collecting himself by a strong mental effort, the 
youth seized his rifle ;—took deliberate aim,—and 
the report rung through the surrounding woods and 
hills, answered by a thousand echoes that at last 
died away among the distant cliffs. In an agony 
of doubt and fear, as the smoke disappeared, 
Charles gazed upon the canoe. The savage still 
held the oar. 
feebler than the former, tottered on his seat, and 
finally sunk to the bottom of the canoe. 

Overcome by his feelings, the rifle dropped from 
his hands, and Charles fell, sick and exhausted, on 
the ground. But Uncas, who had watched with 
deep attention the result, threw off part of his dress, 
and plunging into the river, swam towards the boat 

that now drifted down the stream. He roon reach- 
ed it—entered, and catching the oar, speedily gain- 
ed the bank, where, in deep anxiety, his companion 
Sat waiting his approach. 

Having lifted the inanimate form of Agnes from 
the boat, they found, though covered with blood, 
she had suffered no injury from the discharge of the 
rifle. Placing her upon the grass, Charles proceed- 
ed to sprinkle her face plentifully with water from 
the river, and at length experienced the delight of 
seeing her once more slowly raise the lids of her 
eyes, and gaze with a stare of alarm and uncer- 
tainty around. MHastening to assure her of her 
safety—he endeavoured to collect her scattered 
senses, and make her aware of her sudden and 
happy rescue. For some moments the terrified 
girl seemed incapable of comprehending either her 
present situation, or the import of the tender and 
soothing attentions of her protector, whose ques- 
tions she noticed no otherwise than by a wild and 
unmeaning gaze. At last, recovered by the cold 
and copious bath her deliverer had scattered over 
her face and temples,—with a profound and heavy 
sigh she seemed to regain her recollection, and 
seizing the hand of Charles, she involuntarily sunk 
into his arms. It is in such moments that art is 
forgotten, and nature triumphs. 


Our limits will not permit us to make a 
minute abstract of the story. There are 
some pictures of Indian manners, in peace 
and in war, and of the peculiarities which 
at that early age prevailed among our fa- 
thers, which are well drawn, but the whole 
power of the author seems concentrated 
upon his witch—Annie Brown—who is a 
little of a dupe, and much of an impostor, 
and altogether a most abandoned wretch; 





—much that relates to her is conceived and 


22 


He made two or three strokes, each } 


written with great force. The last chap- 
ter describes her trial and execution, and 
they are told well. Many of the circum- 
stances, particularly the statements of wit- 
nesses, are historically true; and our read- 
ers may read with interest the description 
of scenes which, it may be hoped, neither 
they nor their posterity will see passing 
before them in reality ; scenes, which we 
could not believe were ever exhibited on 
earth, but for the most distinct and positive 
proof. 


The news of the capture of Annie Brown soon 
spread through the neighbouring settlements; and 
the ministers collected to debate and consult upon 
the course to be pursued. The belief in witchcraft 
was too deeply rooted, and the evidence brought 
against the unhappy woman, too strong to make the 
consultation long or angry. It was determined that 
she should be tried for the crime of sorcery, as well 
as for the murders of which she was strongly sus- 
pected. The day appointed for the trial at length 
arrived, and the prisoner, who had complained with 
feverish impatience of the delay, entered the court 
with the determined and insolent air of command, 
for which she had so long been remarkable. The 
room was crowded, and the deep, profound atten- 
tion with which the multitude watched every motion 
of the undaunted female, was strongly coloured by 
the superstitious dread with which they still regard- 
ed her supernatural pretensions. Pale and anxious 
faces, with the fixed, unwandering eye, told of the 
anxiety and excitement with which the result was 
expected. Low and indistinct murmurs ran through 
the hall, and the narrators of her supposed spells, 
found willing, untired, and believing auditors. The ~ 
solemn, dark, and severe countenances of the as- 
sembled ministers and judges, the terror exhibited 
by many of the spectators,—the nature of the 
crime, and the dreadful punishment that waited 
upon conviction, with the unbending and haughty 
audacity with which the prisoner appeared at the 
bar, all tended to render the scene impressive even 
to awfulness. Silence was commanded, and the 
trialcommenced. With breathless and unbroken 
attention, the audience hung upon the various, sin- 
gular, and incredible evidence offered by a number 
of witnesses, who detailed with minute and solemn 
precision, numberless acts of the prisoner’s necro- 
mancy. I here is a species of terror which affords 
its pleasures. The excitement which is the conse- 
quence of such fear, is akin to the delirious anima- 
tion of which bitter and distasteful drugs are often 
the parent,—and to which those who use them 
cling with unconquerable ard growing fondness. 
The idea of fear often gives a pungency to the ex- 
hibition, which without it would appear compara- 
tively tame. Many of the auditors, while they lis- 
tened to the detailed narratives of the hag’s sor- 
ceries, trembled as they gazed upon her dark and 
uncommon features,—but curiosity triumphed, and 
they remained in her dreaded presence, abiding the 
event of the trial. 

Many elderly men and women had given theit 
testimony, when the name of a female witness was 
called. Some little delay ensued, and it appeared 
that the witness hesitated to advance. At the com- 
mand of the Court, however, she moved towards 
the table in front of the judges. She was young, 
apparently not more than sixteen years of age, and 
as she placed herself at the table, her face wore a 
ghastly paleness, and her limbs trembled so violent- 
ly, that she was forced to lean against the railing of 
the bar. She cast a rapid glance at the Witch, as 
she took her stand, but instantly withdrew her 
eyes with increased terror. Annie observing her 
horror, and irritated at the disgust and loathing 
with which the girl regarded her, determined, 
though she had, hitherto, maintained a surly silence, 
to revenge the insult offered to her vanity. Pique 
at the offence, which she now imagined had been 
aimed at her personal appearance, seemed suddenly 
to arouse all her pride and venom; and the red 





spot upon her dark cheek, and the sparkle in her 
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eye, betokened the fierce violence of her awaken- 
ed resentment. 

After relating many instances of the prisoner's 

witchcraft, the girl proceeded to tell that.she had 
frequently been tormented by her in the shape of a 
black cat. That she had numberless times attempt- 
ed to seize the animal,——-but it had always eluded 
her vigilance,—until one evening she suddenly 
rushed upon it witha large knife, and inflicted a 
wound on the beast’s foot, after which it never re- 
appeared. She heard afterwards, what tended to 
substantiate her suspicions, that the Witch hada 
bad wound upon her foot, which she no doubt had 
received while disguised under the form of the 
black cat. Such conclusive evidence was not to 
be resisted or doubted, anda murmur of horror and 
deep conviction ran throughthe crowd. Annie be- 
came almost maddened with rage, and watching her 
opportunity, she sprang upOn the witness, and seiz- 
ing her by the hair, exclaimed with furious passion, 
‘Ye lie, ye lie, you pale-faced chit, no drop of 
my blood was ever spilt by such a whey-face. But 
Pil see if a woman’s nails can bring any from your 
white cheeks. I'l] teach ye truth and better man- 
ners towards your elders.’ 

The poor girl, in an agony of fear, made the 
room echo with her frantic cries, and when the 
surrounding men had torn the Witch from her vic- 
tim, the latter was borne off utterly senseless, and 
with the blood streaming from her cheeks. This con- 
duct contributed but little to influence the judges 
in her favonr, and Annie was pronounced guilty of 
the crime for which she stood charged. Nothing 
now remained but that sentence should be pronounc- 
ed upon the unhappy woman. The superior judge, 
an ancient and venerable looking personage, but 
who still, in his stern and snbending countenance, 
exhibited an expression of disgust and horror as 
he regarded the prisoner, thus addressed her. 

‘In the prosecution of this unfortunate affair, 
the justices, judges, and all others concerned, have 
conscientiously endeavoured to do the thing that 
was right. To this worthy end we have diligently 
and accurately consulted the precedents of former 
times, and the salutary precepts laid down and ex- 
plained by learned writers about witchcraft. We 
have unweariedly studied Keeble on the Common 
Law, Chapter Conjuration. Sir Matthew Hale’s 
Trials of Witches, printed 1682. Glanvil’s Collec- 
tion of sundry Trials in England and Ireland. 
Cotton Mather’s Memorable Providence relating to 
Witchcraft, printed 1685. And it now remains for 
me to decide, and Ido declare, that you Annie 
Brown have been proved guilty of the horrible and 
hellish crime of witchcraft, and that we do sentence 
you to the death, which you have'by your wicked 
sorceries, so fully deserved.—And may God have 
mercy On your soul.’ 

The wretched woman heard her fate announced 
with a calmness that shocked and intimidated many 
of the crowd. As the judge concluded his address, 
she turned to the officer, and witha steady brow 
and unchanging voice, said, ‘ They say the guilty 
fear to die, and tremble at the bare apparition of 
death. But I entertain no such dread, and it can- 
not come too soon. Come, lead me back to my 
jail, or rather to the gallows, that I may rid me from 
the gaze of those I hate and despise.’ Raising her 
tall figure to its full height, she advanced through 
the crowd, which gave way at her approach, and 
still seemed to regard her fierce and unbroken spirit 
with awe and terror. 

It was on a cold and gusty morning in the dreary 
month of November that a crowd collected around 
the door of the prison. It was the morning of the 
execulion, and the assembled spectators, wrapt in 
their cloaks and hoods, waited anxiously and impa- 
tiently for the hour of death. I have watched the 
faces of a multitude on such a day, and found but 
little commiscration dwelling on the features of 


men or females. Impatient complaints at the de-| less calm reigned throughout the assembly. And 
jay,—neartless sneers at the feelings and expected | as the moment for the closing act of the disgusting 
fate of the criminal, half-smothered and brutai| drama had arrived, the excitement of the specta- 
oaths at being detained in the cold air, were the! tors, wound up to its full height, showed itself only 
sounds that most generally fell, plenteous and dis-| in deep, watchful gazing, and unbroken silence. 
The victim, with a firm step and steady gait, 


near the door of the prison, and, at times, stood 
deeply interested in their conversation. An old 
and meagre looking female, with an air of doubt 
and derision on her countenance, seemed to be lis- 
tened to with deference and curiosity, as she, in a 
low and broken voice, harangued her auditors. 

‘ You have but little rightas yet, Goodwife Daw- 
son, to crow over her downfall. Betwixt the bowl 
and the lip much often falls, and it’s a long step 
from the prison door to the gallows on the hill. 
Annie Brown is a powerful woman, and till I see 
her swing, Ill never believe that she dies on the 
gallows.’ 

‘I scorn her, living or dead,’ interrupted Goody 
Dawson, ‘and if there wasn’t a man to do the 
work, I'd tie the rope myself, about her filthy neck. 
There’s but slight chance of her escape now, thank 
Heaven, unless she rides off upon her broomstick 
or her foul black cat. And neighbour Walford, 
here, looks as if she thought it as likely as not. 
The hag will not put her nails upon an honest wo- 
man’s face again, I guess.’ 

‘Do ye think it will happen?’ whispered Good- 
wife Walford (witha pale cheek) to the oldest 
talker. ‘They say she can fly if she chooses, and 
no one would mount the cart that could keep out.’ 

‘Ah! ye’ll see when it comes to pass,’ replied 
the other. ‘ But mark whatanancient woman tells 
you, and one that has witnessed many things that 
few others look upon. IfI see her hang upon the 
beam, for all that I'll have my thoughts,—ye under- 
stand me, neighhour ?’ 

‘ Yes—yes, answered her companion, moving 
close to her side and whispeving in her ear. ‘And 
if you'll let me have the charm, you spake about, 
to guard against her walking through our lone house | 
—you shall have the ten shillings we talked of sowe | 
days back.’ 
‘You shall have it,’ said the old dame, ‘ but hush, | 
no more of that now. And have ye heard, gos- 
sips, of the bridal that’s about to happen?’ 
‘No—no,’ answered the other, and approached 
with instinctive curiosity towards the announcer of 
news. ‘Ah! well,’ said the ancient relater of 
scandal, ‘I always thought the sprightly young 
sportsman would be caught in that snare.’ 

‘What! is the Madam Chesterly’s son about to | 
wed the minister’s fair-headed daughter?’ asked | 
Mrs Dawson, interrupting her companion. | 
‘If you had given an honest woman breath to 
tell her own news, neighbour, and not snapped the 
words from her mouth, you might have heard as 
much. As it is, you may make your own tale, and 
find hearers for it.’ 

‘And if there’s not another wedding on the an- 
vil, I don’t know a woman’s eye,’ said Dame Wal- 
ford. ‘She is a pretty and a nice lady, the daugh- 
ter of the old general that was found dead in the 
forest, and who, the folks say, was the wicked mur- 
derer of the sainted king that’s gone. If there be 
not love betwixt her and the minister’s melancholy 
son, I have little skill in lovers’ looks.’ 

‘Do ye not hear the bolts drawing, neighbours?’ 
exclaimed the eldest speaker. ‘Behold how the 
woman walks. Ah! Annie, you were always a 
bold one. Come, let’s follow and see all.” 

The group pursued the prisoner, who now ap- 
peared (guarded by the officers of justice) issuing 
from the jail, and on her way towards the place of | 
execution, at some distance onthe hill. Of the 
trio who had just closed their conference, the eldest | 
moved with all the speed and vigour of her worn-out | 
limbs, all feelings drowned in the eager longing of 
ungratihed curiosity. The Witch's former antagonist | 
fed her hatred withan unwandering stare atthe mis- 
erable object of her aversion; while her younger 
companion followed, pale, trembling, and faint with 
the sight, yet still led on with the stream ofthe crowd. 








gustful, upon the ear. 





all enlightened men, due culture 


the awful preparations for his final task, and the 
minister, Bradley, advanced towards the unhappy 
culprit, to ask, for the last time, mercy on her 
crimes. ‘She’s a fearless woman,’ muttered the 
old dame to herself, without taking her eyes from 
the Witch. ‘ Look, the minister is going to pray, 
before she sinks. It’s a fine and an awful sight, 
that’s certain.’ | , 

‘She don’t seem willing to hear the preacher,’ 
whispered Dame Walford. ‘She shakes her head 
at what he is saying. And now, behold, she looks 
fierce and angry. Whatis it she says tohim? Can 
you hear, neighbour? See! see! quick,—Heaven 
bless us!—She has thrust the minister from her, 
and plunged from the scaffold.’ 








MISCELLANY: 





[We print the following remarks because they 
relate to an important subject, which in some parts 
of our country demands an immediate attention, 
if what is commonly said of certain literary and 
academic institutions in neighbouring states be 





true. We have not the pleasure of a personal ac- 


quaintance with the writer of these remarks, but 
are certain that he will agree with us in deprecat- 
ing the folly which would undervalue the physical 
and natural sciences. They have their value, and 








will receive, in all enlightened ages and from 
Still it is true» 
and should not be forgotten, that, excepting their 
important assistance to the mechanical arts, they 
have no true use or value, but so far as they may 
be made to throw a light upon the study of the hu- 
man heart and mind—of man’s hopes and duties. 

We believe that this country, and perhaps this 
age, will witness a regard paid to education, which 
in point of earnestness, of wisdom, and of happy 
consequences, will be far beyond any thing that 
history has recorded. The institutions of our 
country are preparing us for this and the spirit of 
our institutions demands it. We shall gladly aid 
in this great work, with all our little power; and 
we doubt not that our readers will thank us for giv- 
ing to them and to the public any valuable truths 
upon a subject so important as education. In this 
connexion we would state, that in our next number 
we hope to publish a review of a sensible and able 
pamphlet recently published by Mr J. G. Carter of 
Lancaster, respecting the means provided for pub- 
lic education in this State, and the true principles 
of instruction.—EDITOR. | 


MR EDITOR, 
If the enclosed remarks appear to you cor- 
rect, you will oblige me by publishing them. Though 
not perhaps adapted very exactly to the meridian 
of Boston, the Gazette, in traversing the Union, 
will, [can assure you, meet many to whose opin- 
ions—and practices too—these animadversions are 
opposed in their full force. In the New England 
States, where ail are educated, a mistaken notion 


entertained by a few, with respect to the objects or 
When arrived atthe spot where the career of an | the true principles of education, can be but of little 
uncommon and fearless being was to close, a breath- consequence; the sound sense of the many will 
correct the mistakes of the few, and just principles 


will in the end prevail. But in those States which 
jave no system of universal education and no 


eminently useful institutions to take the lead in 
forming public opinion; or which perhaps, are just 
arousing froma lethargy of years, to a sense ol the 


A knot of three or four women had collected’ mounted the scaffold. The executioner finished ‘ importance of intellectual cultivation, in these the 
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mistakes and misconceptions of a smal] number of 

influential individuals may be of serious detriment 

to the interests of education. W. R. J. 
Germantown, Sept. 1824. 


REMARKS ON THE POLICY OF SUBSTITUTING 
THE DISCIPLINE OF THE SENSES FOR THAT 
OF THE UNDERSTANDING. 


‘Tue importance of education, as a means 
of securing national independence, as well 
as personal freedom and happiness, is ful- 
ly established. The foes as well as the 
friends of learning act upon the admission 
of the fact. In this country it is probably | 
seldom doubted or denied. But though | 
education is by all acknowledged, in gener- 
al terms, to be important, yet is not always | 
clearly understood, in what particulars the 
public is most intimately concerned in the 
cause of general instruction; and it may | 
perhaps be owing to error on this subject, 
that the efforts made for the diffusion of | 
knowledge have, in some parts of our coun- | 
try, av ailed so little towards forming a> 
right national spirit, and building up a na- 
tional character. 

The world was long ago told, that “ the 
proper study of mankind is MAN.’ Of late, | 
however, there is some danger of its be- 
coming fashionable to controvert this plain | 
doctrine, not by maintaining the propriety | 
of ascending, as was formerly done, to the 


ing the attention of the liberal scholar, from 
those speculations which might endanger 
the stability of ancient prejudices, despots 
who have thought to confine the elastic en- 
ergies of the understanding, hope to pro- 
tract their sway, and gain a brief respite 
for those systems of abuse, whose destruc- 
tion they perceive to be a necessary conse- 
quence of the progress of genuine philoso- 


phy. 





Let us not be understood as undervalu- 
\ing the natural and mechanical sciences. 
|1t is not denied, that, so far as the knowl- 
edge of inferior beings may contribute to 
the great end of advancing human improve- 
| ment, and of increasing human happiness, 
it is deserving of a place among the ob- 
|jects of our early pursuit. But we connot 
allow it the first place, nor admit it even to 
'stand in competition with those studies, 
which refer directly to the mind, charac- 
ter, and condition of man. Contemplate 
‘nature in whichsover department, and un- 
der whatever form you please, and you 
‘will still discover, that the true source of 
| our interest in the subject, is the connex- 
ion of that subject with human beings or 
human relations. It has been truly remark- 
led, that “it is a higher effort to unfold the 
passions than to sketch a landscape; and 
that we are soon tired of the most highly 
| wrought pictures of natural scenery, unless 


investigation of superior natures, but of | there is some Rinaldo in peril, or Erminia 


descending to the examination of inferior. | 
Passing from the extreme of mere meta- 
physical speculation, and that unprofitable | 
contest which began and ended in a jargon 
of technicalities, some persons would go to 
the opposite excess of directing the whole 
energies of the student to the examination 
of material or sensible objects, instead of 
employing them_in the investigation of the 
laws and. phenomena of mind, the bases | 
and springs of human duty, and the true | 
sources of human power. We are ready | 
to admit that, so far as man is to be rank- 
ed with mere animals, or machines, so far 
may a material or mechanical education an- 
swer the purposes of his humble existence ; 
and that, in every region and under every | 
form of government, where permanent ar- 
tificial distinctions of rank exist, a vast pro- | 
portion of the community will be compelled 
to content themselves with a mean, me- 
chanical sort of education. In such a state 
of society, the higher classes would never 

countenance the diffusion of knowldge on 
subjects touching the natural equality, the | 
mutual obligations, the political rights, and | 
the religious freedom of mankind. All the , 
purposes for which they would wish any 
degree of knowledge diffused, would be | 
thwarted by teaching these subjects to the 
mass of their fellow men. 

It was a part of the policy of the dark 
ages, and is the policy of dark minds in 
this age, to confine the pursuits of scholars 
to a few unimportant branches of knowl- 
edge ; to engage them in endless and aim- 
less disputes on subjects wholly beyond the 
reach of the human mind, or in trifling in- 
quiries into matters beneath its notice and 
degrading to its dignity. By thus divert- 


‘in need of seclusion.” It may be impor- 
‘tant to subdue the physical elements, and 
make them subservient to our wants and 
/conyeniences ;—but much more so, to sub- 
due the chaotic elements of human society 
to the form of a well regulated community. 
It may be interesting to trace the growth 
and gradual perfecting of the plants that 
' spring from the earth in endless variety ; 
but infinitely more so to mark the growth 
‘and development of human faculties. It 
may prevent downright idleness, to employ 
one’s self in arranging, according to fan- 
cied or real resemblances, the most insig- 
nificant tribes of shells, pebbles, insects, 
and reptites; but will any man, in his sober 
senses, place this paltry occupation in com- 
petition with that of tracing the phenome- 
na of mind, and from single facts and de- 
tached observations, ascending to those 
general principles which are observed to 
'govern its operations? or, drawing from 
‘the memorials of history, eloquence, and 
poetry »—the sentiments, the opinions, the 
actions of men, under various circumstan- 
ces, and combining into systems and codes 
, the principles of moral duty and of political | 
order ? Even admitting, what is by no 
‘means certain, that few capacities only can 
embrace these great subjects,—still there 
are numberless pursuits besides the study 
of purely intellectual and moral philoso- 
|phy, which yet refer immediately to man 
and to his several relations, and which are 
unquestionably within the comprehension 
of the most ordinary abilities. The lan- 
guages, customs, and manners of man, his 
tempers and propensities, his past condition 
and present state, furnish abundant materi- 





als by which men of moderate endowments 


may enlarge their conceptions, animate 
their powers, and raise their desires of 
eminence and usefulness. It may well be 
said, (aat the true value of all studies may 
be measured by their reference to the 
study of humanity, in its broadest accepta- 
tion. 

But besides the general motives which 
urge on the attention of men in all ages 
and nations, the importance of this direc- 
tion of human inquiry, we may find other 
and more weighty arguments arising out of 
the age and region in which we live. The 
age is one most peculiarly interesting to 
those who regard the advancement and 
happiness of society. The relations of 
man to man, in all the social, civil, and re- 
ligious institutions of the world, are be- 
coming daily more and more clearly under- 
stood. The dogmas of despotism,—the self- 
derived power “of sovereigns,—the homage 
of subjects,—the legitimacy or illegitimacy 
of this or that royal house,—the connexion 
between patron and client,—between liege 
and vassal, with the influence of hereditary 
wealth, and titles, are all gradually vanish- 
ing before those great truths, which are 
now beginning to be understood. The eco- 
nomical system of government also, as op~ 
posed to the burthensome machinery of that 
plan, which reduced men to obedience by 
dazzling their senses with pageantry, is 
continually gaining advocates among all 
classes of society, and most of all, among 
the enlighiened and reflecting. The in- 
quisitorial cell was once a popular as well as 
legitmate reward for the crime of judging 
for one’s self in matters of faith, and of 
doubting the supremacy and infallibility of 
him, whom a conclave had voted to be the 
veritable successor of Saint Peter. But a 
voice from the penetralia of the Vatican 
has told the world that even the inquisition, 
so long the favourite chastening rod of 
mother church, is inconsistent with the 
spirit and character of the present age. 
Notwithstanding these comparatively au- 
spicious appearances,—these partial conces- 
sions in favour of natural right, there is a 
most fearful contest still waging between 
public opinion on the one hand, and indi- 
vidual interest on the other. Ages past 
have witnessed all the engines which des- 
potic ingenuity could invent, levelled by 
particular states against the freedom of 

thought and expression. But the same en- 
gines are now taking a wider range. As 
| we have read the histories of nations, we 
have been diverted, or amazed, or disgust- 
| ed with the games ‘of fearful hazard which 
rulers have undertaken to play with their 
respective vassals. We have often enough 
read of the assumption by sovereigns of the 
right to the entire disposal of the lives and 
fortunes of subjects, and we have even seen 
the brightest parts and learning prostituted 
to the vile purpose of strengthening in 
monarchs, the ‘vain and impious conceit 
that God had not raised up a king for his 
people,—but a people for his king. But it 
was reserved for the present century to 
witness a simultaneous effort of the most 
powerful rulers of the earth, to impose on 
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the whole civilized world at once, the 
acknowledgment of this monstrous and pre- 
posterous doctrine. Nor is there, in the 
present case, the shadow of a decent re- 
spect for the common sense of mankind, in 
those who thus set at nought the rights of 
the governed. With an impudent effron- 
tery, unparalleled in the annals even of 
their unblushing race, the despots of this 
age denounce the best of men, the wisest 
of institutions, and the clearest of princi- 
ples, as dangerous to the happiness of man- 
kind! Every machine, as well of corrup- 
tion as of coercion, is to be put in motion 
by those pious confederates. Every effort 
of the intelligent and independent, to main- 
tain the maxim that self-government is the 
vight of the people, will but draw closer 
and closer the bonds of union between the 
princes who are in league for the suppress- 
ion of this principle. 

Indeed if the balance of power was ever 
seriously threatened, it is so at this mo- 
ment ;—not the balance of power between 
a Charles and a Francis, a George and a 
Louis, or a Napoleon and an Alexander,— 
but between a band of arrogant pretenders 
to authority, theirdependents and parasites 
on the one hand, and the millions of man- 
kind, embracing all that is noble and digni- 
fied in morals and intellect on the other ;— 
the balance of power between sober, en- 
lightened public opinion, resting on the 
foundation of philosophy ;—and the detest- 
able and rotten prejudices of a benighted 
age, supported by the authority of the bayo- 
net. ‘The Turk is by no means the only foe 
to civilization that humanity has now to 
dread in her efforts at improvement and 
happiness. The crusade is no longer that 
of Christian against Mahometan, but of 
Christian against Christian. It is no more 
a war of extermination against Saracens, 
but of proscription against—liberals; no 
longer a struggle for the possession of the 
Holy Sepulchre, but for the maintenance of 
the Holy Alliance,—that sacred combina- 
tion for perpetuating the blessings of bar- 
barism. The first steps which mark the 
progress of this formidable conspiracy in 
every land where it gains a footing, are 
such as might readily be anticipated from 
a knowledge of its composition and charac- 
ter;—the silencing of deliberative assem- 
blies, the shackling of the press, the sup- 
pression of free genius, and the prohibition 
of foreign literature,—the closing of Uni- 
versities, the discouragement of general 
education, the abolition of all institutions 
which teach the true equality of men, and 
the denunciation of liberal principles on 
whatever subject and wherever extended. 
I well know, it may be thought needless to 
write of facts so well known as these are 
in this country. But it is not needless and 
ought not to be useless. Degraded will be 
our Character and dark will be our pros- 
pects, when the doings and purposes of 
the banded legitimates of Europe are not 
watched with ceaseless and jealous scruti- 
ny. Let the tale of their folly or their 
villany be thrice or ten times told, it ought 
not to be a dull one; scarce any reference 





to their unhallowed and fearful proceedings is reconcilable with reason—with justice. 


can be superfluous. 


In the old world old creeds and formalities, 


To oppose these arrogant pretensions, | framed in semibarbarous ages for the un- 


this systematic and bold violence, not only 
all the pecuniary resources and physical 
energies, all the learning of scholars and 
the talents of authors, must be thrown into 
the scale of reason and liberality ;—but the 
enlightened opinions of an intelligent com- 
munity, whose influence is so appalling to 
treachery and perfidy ;—the thoughts and 
feelings, the approbation or detestation of 
united nations, whose sway despots them- 
selves acknowledge, while they quail be- 
neath the moral sublimity of characters 
which they cannot resembie, all must take 
part in sustaining the cause of justice, hu- 
manity, and civilization. With reference 


hesitating adoption of ignorance, have still 
|a deep hold on the consciences of the cred- 
,ulous multitude; and men are thus induced, 
for conscience’? sake, to maintain as true 
what tn their consciences they know to be 
false. In the new, every man possesses, 
and every independent, reflecting man as- 
serts, his right to keep his own conscience, 
form his own creed, and make up his own 
|private judgment in every matter resting 
between himself and his God. 

If we have such duties to perform, such 
rights to maintain, such social interests to 
| promote, then surely some subjects of study 
|more noble, more manly, more liberal, less 


to this state of things, the education of | sordid and less sensual (we use the word in its 


men in all those matters that concern hu- 
man life and actions, that relate to duties 
and interests, that refer to the experience 
of past ages, or may beneficially affect the 
moral and political condition of future 
times, is of incalculable importance. But 


if momentous in all countries, and under ! 


every form of government, then how much 
more indispensable must it be in this, to 
purify the fountains of public opinion; to 
cherish in our institutions of learning a 
growth of manly sentiments and of just 
opinions on every subject relating to man. 
The differences in condition and duties, be- 
tween Europeans and Americans Call for a 
corresponding superiority of intellectual 
culture on the part of the latter. In the 
former, either total ignorance or at best 
but a confined and mechanical education, 
for a great majority of the people, is per- 
fectly consistent with the performance of 
all the duties of submissive and profitable 
vassals; in the latter the exercise of civil 
functions is in some degree incumbent on 
every citizen; duties are imposed on them 
which are not to be successfully discharged 
without an intimate acquaintance with the 
principles of human conduct in their vari- 
ous ramifications. 

Men here claim to be free from all re- 
straints of mere authority, in matters spec- 
ulative as well as practical; to possess not 
the permission, but the prerogative, to in- 
vestigate the foundations of society and of 
all its institutions. In most regions on the 
other side of the Atlantic, the legitimacy 
of one family as incumbents, in the su- 
preme offices of state, is, practically at 
least, admitted. On these shores the origi- 
nal inherent equality of men, and the right 
of the humblest individual, if possessed of 
talents and virtue, to aspire to the highest 
distinctions, are points as undisputed in 
theory as they are familiar in practice. 
There the usages of the land, whatever 
they may be, and on whatever flagrant 
abuses engrafted, are esteemed suflicient 
warrants to authorize the continuance of 
the most oppressive burdens, the most griev- 
ous violations of right, and the most palpa- 
ble perversions of common sense. Here, 
it is not enough to adduce the naked fact, 
that our fathers followed this or that cus- 
tom; we must show that the custom itself 


original meaning) are demanded in expand- 
ing the inteliectual powers of American 
citizens, than are required to fit, for mere 
'personal thrift, the automata who crouch 
to the European dynasties. 





MORAL GOODNESS ESSENTIAL TO THE HIGH- 
EST EXCELLENCE OF POETRY. 

Too much of what is most admired as 
poetry, in all ages, forces us to insist on a 
distinction between what merely shows the 
richness of the poet’s fancy and his posses- 
sion of true poetical power. We maintain 
that the object of poetry, as well as of all oth- 
er arts, is togive pleasure and do good to man. 
The poet, who writes however skilfully on 
topics or in a style calculated to corrupt the 
_reader’s heart; the sculptor, who makes a 
marble statue, displaying the greatest per- 
fection of sculpture, but exhibiting a loath- 
some object; the painter, who prostitutes 
the most masterly pencil to base, mean, and 
wicked representations, have all shown 
themselves respectively to be not merely de- 
fective in moral goodness, but unacquainted 
with the first secret of their art. They 
have committed the same error, which an 
architect would do, who should construct a 
temple with a lofty dome in noble propor- 
tions, but in such a manner that the first 
time the sanctuary was thrown open, its 
walls would fall and crush a thousand men. 
Were this want of skill, he would be pur- 
sued as an impostor; were it intentional, as 
a monster. 

In poetry, as in the two other arts usual- 
ly named with it, and as in eloquence, 
which in many respects resembles it, we 
hold, that purity of teeling and goodness of 
design are of the essence of the art; and 
that he who wants them, wants, not some- 
thing better than the talent to awaken ad- 
miration, but wants the talent to awaken 
the highest poetical admiration. We know 
that whenever critic or moralist begins to 
touch upon the duty of poets to serve the 
cause of goodness, and undertakes to point 
his artillery against licentious poetry ; the 
offending bards are apt to sneer or smile at 
what is said, as a sort of official cant of cus- 
tomary ethics. We do not, however, wish 
to fall into this strain, though we take it 
there is such a thing as virtue, notwith- 
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standing the exclamation of Brutus to the 
contrary; and though we regard it as 
equally certain that, if there be such a 
thing, it is good to promote and bad to re- 
sist and discourage it; and that it is not 
necessarily mere cant to maintain these 
propositions. This we hold to be just; but 
we would say something a little different 
here, viz. that on philosophical principles a 
good spirit and good feelings are essential 
to poetry, asan art; they belong to it tech- 
nically: they are essential to its greatest 
possible excellence; that, though poetry is 
not good in proportion as it shows them, it 
is bad in proportion as it shows the want of 
them; and this, not morally but critically 
speaking. It is these, which unlock the 
fountain of tears, cause the blood to thrill, 
and the flesh to creep with delight,—which 
make the heart beat quick with a thousand 
varied emotions; and these are the highest 
effects of poetry and eloquence. 

It is true, bad men may write poetry, 
which, in some degree, will produce some 
of these effects. But then bad men are not 
totally bad; few—none are so bad, as not 
to possess some of the purest and best feel- 
ings. Honor, in some sense or other, love 
of parents and of children, admiration of 
courage, of disinterestedness ; susceptibili- 
ty of being won, soothed, and disarmed by 
unwearied, patient, long-suffering tender- 
ness and care ;—these exist in almost every 
one likely to be applauded as a poet. On 
these strong, deep virtues, much of what is 
pathetic in poetry might rest. 

Again, when we admire as poetry what is 
notoriously vicious and bad, we often admire 
nothing but wit ; and wit and poetry are very 
different things. We suspect this to be the 
attractive quality in most of the licentious 
poetry, which, in past and present days, 
has gained a high reputation in the world. 
Now, though poetry is used in such a wide 
acceptation, in common parlance, that wit in 
verse would be included under it, yet cer- 
tainly it is not poetry in any strict sense of 
terms. We are perfectly willing it should 
be called so; nor do we aim at any prud- 
ish nicety in the use of language. But 
we only protest against the attempt to prove 
that poetry may be licentious, because wit 
may be. 

This is no new doctrine in principle, for 


though the mightiest spring in the engine, 

with which he heaves the mass of society ; 

he must acquire it by other discipline than 

that of his books or his masters. The 

same may be said of goodness as a part of 

the art of poetry ; it belongs to the art, but 

cannot be taught from its canons. 

We should not be atall afraid to go through 

the history of poetry, from its dawn on the 

Ionian coast down to the present day, in 

order to find, from an induction of all the 

case, a confirmation of these views. We 

believe that, in almost every instance, the 
character of the poet will appear to have 
been reflected in his works, and that the 
tone of his works will afford an indication 
of his character. It is true there will be 
some difficult cases in the application of 
this rule. But it must be remembered that 
both poetical excellence and moral charac- 
ter are extremely complex ideas; and that 
opposite and apparently inconsistent traits 
may exist both in the life and in the verse. 
To apply these reflections to a parallel 
case: we consider the moral character of 
the Waverley novels, though far from being 
of one uniform and unspotted excellence, 
yet as proof positive against the silly para- 
dox, which, in defiance of the strongest in- 
ternal evidence, and in contradiction to the 
otherwise unanimous voice of Europe and 
America, pretends to attribute the portraits 
of Flora Mclvor, Jeanie Deans, Rebecca, 
and all the other amiable conceptions of 
romantic or suffering goodness, to an unheard 
of wretch of a Dr Greenfield, driven from 
society for infamous crimes. 


POETRY: 








MONUMENT MOUNTAIN. 


Thou who would’st see the lovely and the wild 

Mingled in harmony on Nature’s face, 

Ascend our rocky mountains. Let thy foot 

Fail not with weariness, for on their tops 

The beauty and the majesty of earth 

Spread wide beneath, shall make thee to forget 

The steep and toilsome way. ‘There, as thou 
stand’st, 

The haunts of men below thee, and above 

The mountain summits, thy expanding heart 

Shall feel a kindred with that loftier world 

To which thou art translated and partake 

The enlargement of thy vision. Theu shalt look 

Upon the green and rolling forest tops, 





the ancient svhools of rhetoric taught that 
“none but a good man could be an orator,” 
that is, a perfect orator. There may be 
much fine speaking, graceful gesture, in- 
genious argument, and extensive learning, 
without moral goodness. And these go 
very far toward the composition of an ora- 
tor; especially where the mass of the audi- 
tors may be no better than he who address- 
es them. But still it is true that all these 
qualities would appear to greater advan- 
tage and produce greater effect, if they 
were moved and inspired by a strong sense 
of sterling conscious worth. The reason 
why, in schools of oratory, less may be said 
on this point—or would be said if we had 
any such schools—is, that goodness is a 
thing beyond the schools toteach. Though 
a part of the orator’s apparatus of power, 


And down into the secrets of the glens, 
And streams, that with their bordering thickets 
strive 
| To hide their windings. Thou shalt gaze, at once, 
Here on white villages and tilth and herds 
And swarming roads, and there on solitudes 
That only hear the torrent and the wind 
And eagle’s shriek. There is a precipice 
That seems a fragment of some mighty wall 
Built by the hand that fashioned the old world 
To separate its nations, and thrown down 
When the flood drowned them. ‘I'o the north a 
path 
Jonducts you up the narrow battlement. 
Steep is the western side, shaggy and wild 
With mossy trees, and pinnacles of flint, 
And many a hanging crag. But, to the east, 
Sheer to the vale go down the bare old clifts,— 
Huge pillars, that in middle heaven upbear 
Their weather-beaten capitals, here dark 
With the thick moss of centuries, and there 


eS 


Has splintered them. It is a fearful thing 

To stand upon the beetling verge, and see 

Where ne and lightning, from that huge gray 

wall, 

Have tumbled down vast blocks, and at the base 

Dashed them in fragments, and to lay thine ear 

Over the dizzy depth, and hear the sound 

Of winds that struggle with the woods below 

Come up like ocean murmurs. But the scene 

Is lovely round; a beautiful river there 

Wanders amid the fresh and fertile meads, 

The paradise he made unto himself, 

Mining the soil for ages. On each side 

The fields swell upward to the hills; beyond, 

Above the hills, in the blue distance, rise 

The mighty columns with which earth props 
heaven. 

There is a tale about these gray old rocks, 

A sad tradition of unhappy love 

And sorrows borne and ended, long ago, 

When over these fair vales the savage sought 

His game in the thick woods. There was a maid, 

The fairest of the Indian maids, bright-eyed, 

With wealth of raven tresses, a light form, 

And a gay heart. About her cabin door 

The wide old woods resounded with her sorg 

And fairy laughter all the summer day. 

She loved her cousin; such a love was deemed 

By the morality of those stern tribes, 

Incestuous, and she struggled hard and long 

Against her love, and reasoned with her heart 

As simple Indian maiden might. In vain. 

Then her eye lost its lustre and her step 

Its lightness, and the gray old men that passed 

Her dwelling, wondered that they heard no mora 

The accustomed song and laugh of her, whose 

looks 

Were like the cheerful smile of Spring, they sair, 

Upon the Winter of their age. She went 

To weep where no eye saw, and was not found 

When all the merry girls were met to cance, 

And all the hunters of the tribe were out; 

Nor when they gathered from the rustling husk 

The shining ear, nor when, by the river side, 

They pulled the grape and startled the wild shades 


dames 

Would whisper to each other, as they saw 
Her wasting form, and say, T'he girl will die. 

One day into the hosom of a friend, 
A playmate of her young and innocent years, 
She poured her griefs. Thou know’st, and thou 

alone, 

She said, for I have told thee, all my love 
And guilt and sorrow. I am sick of life. 
All night I weep in darkness, and the morn 
Glares on me, as upon a thing accurst 
That has no business on the earth. I hate 
The pastimes and the pleasant toils that once 
¢I loved; the cheerful voices of my friends 
j Have an unnatural horror in mine ear. 
In dreams my mother, from the lana of souls, 
Calls me and chides me. All that look on me 
Do seem to know my shame; I cannot bear 
Their eyes ; 1 cannot from my heart root out 
The love that wrings it so, and I must die. 

It was a Summer morning and they went 
To this old precipice. About the cliffs 
Lay garlands, ears of maize, and skins of wolf 
And shaggy bear, the offerings of the tribe 
Here made to the Great Spirit, for they deemed, 
Like worshippers of the elder time, that God 
Doth walk on the high places and affect 
The earth-o’erlooking mountains. She had on 
The ornaments with which the father loved 
To deck the beauty of his bright-eyed girl, 
And bade her wear when stranger warriors came 
To be his guests. Here the friends sat them down, 
And sung, all day, old songs of love and death, 
' And decked the poor wan victim’s hair with flowers, 
And prayed that safe and swift might be her way 
To the calin world of sunshine, where no grief 
Makes the heart heavy and the eyelids red. 
Beautiful lay the region of her tribe 
3elow her—waters resting in, the embrace 
Of the wide forest, and maize-planted g!ades 








Of chalky whiteness where the thunderbolt 


Opening amid the leafy wilderness 


With sounds of mirth. The keen-eyed Indian 
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She gazed upon it long, and at the sight 
Of her own village peeping through the trees, 
And her own dwelling, and the cabin roof 
Of him she loved with an unlawful love, 
And came to die for, a warm gush of tears 
Ran from her eyes. But when the sun grew low 
And the hill shadows long, she threw herself 
¥'rom the steep rock and perished. There was 
scooped 
Upon the mountain’s southern slope, a grave, 
And there they laid her, in the very garb 
With which the maiden decked herself for death, 
With the same withering wild flowers in her hair. 
And o'er the mould that covered her the tribe 
suilt up a simple monument, a cone 
Of small loose stones. Thenceforward, all who 
passed, 
Hunter and dame and virgin, laid a stone 
In silence on the pile. It stands there yet. 
And Indians from the distant West, that come 
To visit where their fathers’ bones are laid, 
Yet tell the sorrowful tale, and to this day 
The mountain where the hapless maiden died 
Is called the Mountain of the Monument. 
B. 





MUSING. 
“ The blue sky is happy.” 


{ would I were yon lonely bird, that skims 

So gladly o’er thy dancing waves, dear lake ! 

Dipping at times her gray and glancing wing, 

And wheeling wide along thy surface blue. 

I would I were yon lily on thy breast, 

Floating, but fastened to her hidden bed, 

Spreading her snow-white petals to the skies, 

And shedding forth her fragrance o’er thy waves. 

Or would I were yon fleecy, edge-gilt cloud, 

Borne like a spirit through the high, blue air, 

Holding its course serene through realms of peace, 

And imaged forth in thy blue depths below. 

But no !—I check my roving fancy’s wish.— 

Blest as they are, in deep tranquillity, 

Perchance not all unconscious of their joys, 

I would not be the thing that cannot share 

The higher joys of all created things. 

Better to gaze—as now | gaze, dear lake— 

Upon thy living waves that dance in glee, 

Or up to yon blue arch that is all peace, 

Or round upon the breeze-stirred, roaring woods, 

And green hills smiling in the setting sun, 

And know—~as well I know——that all is blest. 

Better to fee] the peace of Nature’s face 

Stealing across the vain and worldly mind, 

And sinking deep into the inmost heart, 

Making all good, and pure, and happy there. 
Jamaica Plains, August 1. AGNES. 





DESPONDENCY. 


Mourn not for those who sweetly sleep, 
And softly, gently, sink to rest ; 
Nor grieve for those who slumber deep 
In mother earth’s ail tranquil breast ; 
For they at last have ceased to weep, 
And hear not now the waves that sweep, 
——That sweep their quiet to molest ; 
For Silence will her vigils keep 
When they the lonely turf have prest; 
And pain and anguish, wo and strife, 
And all the varied ills of life, 

They know no more forever; 
lor death, that breaks all human ties, 
The sorrows with the sympathies 

Of mortal man can sever, 
Jlis heart shall heave again with sighs 

Never—ch never! 


But mourn for those who live to weep 
The wreck that bitter sorrow leaves; 
Who cling to life’s tempestuous steep 
While dark the sullen ocean heaves, 
And only hear its dismal swell, 

To tremble lest each coming wave, 
That they but feebly can repel, 

Sha]) dash them to a yawning grave: 


™ 





Or, in disdainful mockery, 
Still leave them in despondency 
As they have lingered ever ; 
Like stranded barks upon the shore, 
The hollow surges round them roar, 
And still from comfort sever, 
Joy blooms for them on earth no more, 
Never—no never! 
k——N. 





A MOTHER'S LAMENT ON THE DEATH OF 
HER SON. 


From the Cherokee. 
Light of my life! 
Quench’d is thy gladd’ning beam so soon ? 
Or ere thy joys were rife, 
Or thou had’st reach’d by brightest noon ! 


Thy days how few! 
How swifter than the eaglet’s flight 
Amid yon heaven of blue, 
Thy course! ‘ike him soon rapt from sight. 


Light of my life! 
And art thou gone—forever gone ? 
Oh Grief! to thee the strife 
I yield—fiow then my tears, flow on. 





And thy cold bed! 
With other drops ‘tis moistened too: 
Tears by a father shed— 
A sister’s tears—thy turf bedew. 


Ah fatal blight— 
To thee, and thine! yet why deplore ? 
Soon, soon, in fields of light, 
We meet again to part no more. 
Pg. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


GRAND NATIONAL ROMANCE. 


Some French literati, whether in jest or 
earnest we know not, have planned a most 
grand and romantic enterprize ; an associa- 
tion has been formed for the establishment 
of a splendid work, to be called “ La France 
Romantique.” The said company has pub- 
lished a prospectus, from which the following 
is an extract. ‘The important work that 
we anuounce has no need of those pompous 
preambles with which prospectuses are usu- 
ally commenced. The celebrated Sir Walter 
Scott has set the fashion of historical rxv- 


j mances; and our France is as fertile as 


Scotland in curious traditions and singular 
customs. ‘This work will consist of as many 
volumes as there have been kings in France. 
We have chosen this arrangement, in order 
toenter the more easily on the develop- 
ment of the idea of a modern writer, that 
‘every sovereign gives the impression and 
features of his own character and manners 
to the epoch in which he governs.’ But 
that which will especially excite the inter- 
est of the public, and insure the success of 
this enterprise is, that the work will be a 
monument of the many customs and usages, 
and glory of France, on which will be in- 
scribed the origin of various illustrious 
families, and on which their history may 
be traced from reign to reign down to the 
present time.” 





EXTRACT FROM A LETTER RELATING TO THE 
CELEBRATED NATURALIST M. BONPLAND. 
Rio Janeiro.—During my stay in this 

country I have obtained pretty circumstan- 


tial information respecting the events in 
Paraguay, where Dr Franzia still governs, 
The following appear to me to be the most 
authentic particulars relating to the fate of 
M. Bonpland, which has exeited so much in- 
terest in France and England, and where- 
ever this courageous and enterprising tray- 
eller is known, About two years and a 
| half ago, M. Bonpland was at Santa Anna, 
on the east bank of the Rio Parana, where 
he had formed plantations of the matté, or 
the teaof Paraguay. About eleven o’clock 
in the morning he was seized and carried off 
by a detachment of eight hundred of Dr 
Franzia’s troops. They destroyed the plan- 
tations, which were in a most flourishing 
state, and seized M. Bonpland, and the In- 
dian families whom the mildness of his 
character, and the advantages of the ris- 
ing Civilization, had engaged to settle near 
him. Some Indians escaped by swimming, 
others, who resisted, were massacred by the 
soldiers. M. Bonpland, taking on his should- 
ers a part of his precious collection of nat- 
ural history, was conducted to Assumption, 
the capital of Paraguay, and sent from 
thence to a fort in quality of physician 
to the garrison. It is not known how long 
he remained in this exile; but 1 am as 
sured that he has since been sent for by 
Dr Franzia, the Supreme Director of Pa- 
raguay, and ordered to another part, to su- 
perintend a commercial communication be- 
tween Paraguay and Peru, perhaps towards 
the province of the Chiquitos and Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra. M. Bonpland is to com- 
plete at that place the making of a great 
road, at the same time that he will pursue 
his botanical researches. His friends flat- 
ter themselves that the steps taken by the 
French government, those of the Institute, 
and of M. Von Humboldt, will not be un- 
successful. General Bolivar has also writ- 
ten a letter to the Supreme Director of 
Paraguay, in which he claims our country- 
man, in the most affectionate terms, as the 
friend of his youth. If M. Bonpland is so 
fortunate as to return to Europe, he may 
throw great light on countries hitherto un- 
knows 





CAPTIVE GREEKS. 


A subscription has been set on foot in 
Paris for two young Greeks, who, when re- 
turning to their country, were made prison- 
ers by an independent Pacha on the coast 
of Barbary, who left them no alternative 
between apostacy, death, or a ransom of 
20,000 piastres. Too poor to furnish the 
ransom, and too conscientious to abandon 
their religion, they decided on death; and 
neither promises nor threats could shake 
their resolution. The delay granted by the 
Pacha had nearly expired, when the report 
of the devotedness of these two children 
(one 17 and the other 13 years of age) ar- 
rived in Europe. A _ subscription, com- 
menced instantly at Rome, produced half 
the amount; the Duke of Orleans has sub- 
scribed 2000 francs; and the efforts of phi- 
lanthropists in various parts will no doubt 
soon procure the liberation of these inter- 
esting youths, and their return to the em- 





brace of their struggling country. 
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LETTER OF SIR GODFREY KNELLER. 


The following is a literal copy of a letter 
from this celebrated artist to Mr Pope, and 
was found in the original manuscript of 
Pope’s translation of the Iliad, which, as is 


well known, was written upon scraps of 


paper and the backs of letters. 

“« Dear friend,—I find them pictures are 
so very fresh, being painted in three collers, 
and aught to be new severall days; for as 
they are, it is impracticable to put them 
were you intend’m. It would be pitty they 
should take dust. Jemmy stays here 8 or 
10 days, and will not fail of sending them 
when reddy; and I am (giving my hearty 
and humble servis to your dear mother) 

Your most sincere servant, 
G. KNELLER.” 





MONUMENT TO DR BAILLIE. 


No individual of the medical profession 
has ever received such posthumous honours 
from his brethren as the late celebrated 


Dr Baillie, who for many years stood de- | 





glass, but without suffering any harm; and 
on the evening before the body was found 
consumed, he bade farewell to a fellow 
lodger, and assured him they should not 
meet again. 





HYDROPHOBIA. 


The following is an abstract of a curious 
table inserted in Hufeland’s Journal for 
March 1824, containing a statement of the 
number of deaths from hydrophobia in the 
different departments of the Prussian mon- 
archy. From this it appears that the deaths, 
in ten years, amounted to 1666; or 

Years. Deaths. Years. Deaths. 
1810 .....104 1815 .... 179 
1611 ....117 1816 .... 201 
1812 ....101 1817 .... 228 
1813..... 85 1818 .... 268 
1814....127 1819.... 356 


It appears that they occurred more fre- 
quently in some provinces than in others. 
They were most frequent in Marienwer- 
der 228, and Bromberg 162; then in Bres- 


cidedly at the head of the faculty in the | lau 90, and Oppeln 53, in Trier 46, and in 


metropolis of the British empire, and was | 
regarded by all classes as a kind of medical | 
The colleges of Physicians and | 
Surgeons of London have each of them) 


oracle. 


voted a bust, to be executed by Chantry, 
and placed in their halls; and the Medico- 
Chirurgical Society propose to have a por- 
trait of him for their library. The mem- 
bers of the medical profession throughout 
London have likewise resolved to set on 
foot a subscription, with a view of erect- 
ing a monument to his memory in St Paul’s 
or Westminster Abbey. The most distin- 
guished individuals in the profession are 
warmly engaged in promoting this object. 





SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION. 


The Edinburgh Medical Journal con- 
tains the following notice of a reported 
case of spontaneous combustion. “We 
have received from Dr Klaatsch of Berlin, 
an account of some inquiries he made into 
the particulars of one of the cases of spon- 
taneous combustion, quoted from a French 
journal, in our number for last October. 
‘Taking advantage of an opportunity of 
communicating with the mayor of Beauvais, 
where the accident happened, Dr Klaatsch, 
with the laudable desire of sifling such a 
wonderful case to the bottom, procured a 
copy of the report drawn up by the officer 
of police, who investigated its circumstan- 
ces. The whole body, according to this 
report, was found totally consumed except 
the head and one leg. Near the body stood 
a brass chafingdish, containing embers ; 
and consequently Dr Klaatsch very proper- 
ly insists that this case connot be consider- 
ed one of indisputable self-burning. At 
the same time, we presume there can be 
no doubt of its being one of preternatural 
cembustibility ; which, we suggested, was 
the limit of our belief with regard to all 
such stories. It appears that the subject of 
the case had intended to destroy himself. 
About a week before his death, he champed 
and swallowed three fourths of a drinking 





Aachen 58. In nine other provinces the 
cases were very rare or tatally absent. 
Dr Hefeland accounts for this great diver- 
sity, by remarking, that the provinces in 
which it is frequent are contiguous to forests 
containing wolves, as those of Poland, 
Prussia, and the Ardennes. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, § Co.—Boston. 
A Stereotype Edition of the Bible, in 


8vo. 
An Edition of the Bible in Spanish, in 
12mo. 


By Wells & Lilly—Boston. 
A System of Universal Geography. By 


M. Malte-Brun, editor of the Annales des Voya- 
ges, &c. 7 vols. 8vo. 


By H. C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Narrative of an Expedition to the source 
of the St Peters, Lake Winnipeck, Lake of the 
Woods, &c.; performed in the year 1823. By or- 
der of the Honourable John C. Calhoun, Secretary 
of War; underthe direction of Major Stephen H. 
Long. Compiled from the Notes of Major Long, 
Messrs Say, Keating, Calhoun, and other gentle- 
men of the party, by William H. Keating, A. M., 
&c. &c., Professor of Minerology and Chemistry 
in the University of Pennsylvania, and Geologist 
and Historiographer to the Expedition. With 
Plates. 

Body and Soul; consisting of a series of 
Lively and Pathetic Stories. 

Digest of American Reports. 
as P. Wharton, Esq. 

Essays on the Variolous, Vaccine and 
Varioloid Diseases. By Nathaniel Chapman, M. D. 

Chapman on Fever. 

Cooke on Nervous Diseases. 

A System of Midwifery. By Wiliiam P. 
Dawes, M. D. 


By Thom- 














LIST OF WORKS IN PRESS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 





At the University Press—-Cambridge. 
{Several of which are shortly to be published by 
CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & Co. Boston. ] 

No. IL., Vol. 2, of the Boston Journal of 
Philosophy and the Arts. 
Institutes of Natural Philosophy, The- 


| oretical and Practical. By William Enfield, 
LL. D. Fourth American edition, with improve- 
ments. 


| gica, et Eneis. 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law, with Occasional Notes and Com- 
ments. By Nathan Dane, LL. D. In Eight vol- 
umes. Vols VI. and VII. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. Sixth Cam- 
bridge edition; in which the Latin of the Notes 
and Vocabulary is translated into English. 

Publius Virgilius Maro ;—Bucolica, Geor- 
With English Notes, for the use 


| of Schools. 





A Greek Grammar, designed for the use 
of Schools. 

A Greek and English Lexicon. 

A Summary of the Law and Practice of 
Real Actions. By Asahel Stearns, Professor of 
Law in Harvard University. 

The Four Gospels of the New Testament 


in Greek, from the Text of Griesbach. with a Lexi- 


con in English of all the words contained in them; 
designed for the use of Schools. 
Seventeen Discourses on Several Texts 


of Scripture; addressed to Christian Assemblies in | 


To which are added, 
By Robert Robinson. 


By War- 


Villages near Cambridge. 
Six Morning Exercises. 
First American Edition. 

An Introduction to Algebra. 
ren Colburn. 


Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. 


In 4 vols. 12mo. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 





By Cummings, Hilliard, & Co.—Boston. 


A General Abridgment and Digest of 
American Law. By Nathan Dane, LL. D., Coun- 
sellor at Law. Vol. IV. 

The Prize Book, No. V., of the Public 
Latin School in Boston. 

The Poetry of Numbers, or a Method of 
making Latin Verse ; whereby any one of ordina- 
ry capacity may be taught to make thousands of 
Hexameter and Pentameter Verses, which shall be 
true Latin, true Verse, and good Sense. By a 
Poetaster. 

The Monitor; designed to improve the Taste, 
the Understanding, and the Heart. No. X. Vol. HU. 
for October. 

Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, 
LL. D., on the Free Schools of New England ; with 
Remarks upon the Principles of Instruction. By 
James G. Carter. 





By Oliver E vereti—Boston. 


An Oration, pronounced at Cambridge, 
before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, August 27, 
1824. By Edward Everett. 

The Vision of Liberty, an Ode, recited 
before the ® B K Society of Harvard University, 
August 27, 1824. By Henry Ware, jr. 








By Richardson & Lord—Boston. 
Remarks on State Rights. By a Citizen 


of Massachusetts. 


| 


{Subscriptions received at No 1, | in Prose and Verse. 





By George Gardner—Boston. 


Grey’s Exercises in Orthography. Con- 
taining Selections from the most admired Authors 
By Joseph Grey, jr. First 


Cornhill, Boston, and at the Bookstore, Cambridge.} 1 American from the Second London Edition 
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By Jacob B. Moore—Concord, N. H. 


Reports of Cases Argued and Determin- 
ed in the Supreme Court of Judicature for the State 
of New Hampshire, between February, 1819, and 
May, 1823, inclusive. Collected by W. M. Rich- 
ardson and Levi Woodbury. Constituting \ ol. 
it. New Hampshire Reports. 


By Wilder & Campbell—New York. 


IIume and Smollet Abridged, and ,gcon- 
tinued to the Accession of George IV. By John 
Robinson, D. D. With 160 Engravings. 

By S. King—New York. 

The Life of Benjamin Franklin. Writ- 
ten by Himself. 

The Wreath. A Collection of Poems 
from Celebrated Authors. 





By H.C. Carey & I. Lea—Philadelphia. 


Narrative of a Pedestrian Journey through 
Russia and Siberian Tartary. from the Frontiers of 
China to the Frozen Sea, and Kampscatka; per- 
formed, during the years 1820, °21, '22, and ’23. 
By Capt. John Dundas Cochrane, R. N. 

“Tales of a Traveller. Part I. By Geof- 
frey Crayton, Gent. 
Book,” “Bracebridge Hall,” &c. 

The Witch of New England; a Romance. 

The Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 

The Inheritance. By the Author of 
“Marriage.” 2 vols. 12mo. Price, $2,25. 





By Abraham Small—Philadelphia. 
A History of the Colonies planted by the 


English on the Continent of North America, from 
their Settlement, to the commencement of that 
War which terminated in their Independence. By 
John Marshall. 





By Fielding Lucas jr. —Baltimore. 


A New Pocket Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish and Spanish Languages ; wherein the Words 
which are subject to two or more spellings are 
written in their different orthographies. Compiled 
from Neuman, Connelly, &e. By Mariano Cubi 
v Soler, Professor of the Spanish Language in St 
Mary’s College, author of a Spanish Grammar, &c. 

Gramatica de la Lengua Castellana, 
adaptada a toda clase de ensenanza, y al uso de 
aquellos estrangeros, que deseen conocer los prin- 
cipios, bellezas, y genio del idioma Castellano. 
Compuesta por Mariano Cubi y Soler. 

A New Spanish Grammar, adapted to 
every class of Learners. By Mariano Cubi y 
Soler, Professor of the Spanish Language in St 
Mary’s College. 





By Martin Ruter—Cincinnati, Ohio. 


An Easy Entrance into the Sacred Lan- 
suage ; being a concise Hebrew Grammar, without 


‘Points. Compiled for the use and encouragement 


of Learners, and adapted to such as have not the 
aid of a Teacher. By Martin Ruter, D. D. 
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WORKS PROPOSED: 


os 


5. Potter, & Co. Philadelphia, propose 
publishing by subscripion, Discourses and Disser- 
tations on the Scriptural Doctrine of Atonement 
and Sacrifice: and of the principal Arguments ad- 
vanced, and the mode of Reasoning employed by 
the Opponents of those Doctrines, as held by the 
established Church, with an Appendix, containing 
same Strictures on Mr Belsham’s Account of the 
Unitarian Scheme, in his Review of Mr Wilber- 
force’s Treatise; together with Remarks on the Re- 








Author of “The Sketch | 








| 


vision of the New Testament, lately published by | 


the Unitarians. By William Magee, D. D. F. R.S. 
M.R. 1. A., Dean of Cork, Chaplain to his Ex- 
cellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, late S. F. 
T. C., and Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin. From the fifth, and last, Lon- 
don Edition. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS. 





- 


ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN, 


CUMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is print- 
ed in a handsome style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle States is added to 
the Atlas. 


V fae ] . ” . 
Extracts from Reviews, $c. 


“ Mr Worcester’s Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is concise, 
well arranged, free ,from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each country. 
The tabular views are of great value.” 

North American Review. 


“We consider the work, in its present 
state, as the best compend of Geography 
for the use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country.” 

Monthly Literary Journal. 


“ From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other productions of like character, I 
am led to the opinion that it is the most 
valuable system of elementary geography 
published in our country.” 

Roberts Vaux, Esq. 


“T have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my Opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its size I have ever met with.” 

Professor Adams. 


“T cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best compend of geography 
for the use of academies, that I have ever 
seen.” Rev. Dr S. Miller. 


“ Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which I am, on the whole, 
so well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recommend to the public.” 

President Tyler. 





SKETCHES OF THE EARTH AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remarkable Edi- 
fices and Ruins; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of different Na- 
tions; illustrated by One Hundred Engray- 
ings. 





Extracts from Reviews, &c. 


“We have attentively perused these 
‘Sketches,’ and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy of the 
statements, the brevity and clearness of 
the descriptions, the apposite and often 
beautiful quotations from books of travels 
and from other works, continually excite 
and gratify the curiosity of the reader.” 

Christian Spectator. 


“We consider the ‘Sketches’ well suited 
to give a large fund of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind.” 

North American Review. 


“We know of no book which would be 


| more suitable to be read by scholars in our 


higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle.” 
R. I. American. 


“These volumes are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction.”—Christian Examiner. 

“ The ‘ Sketches’ &c. form a most valua- 
ble companion to the ‘ Elements of Geogra- 
phy, admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth.”—Roberts Vaua, Esq. 

“The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful.” —Rev. Dr S. Miller. 





UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. A NEW AND GREAT- 


LY IMPROVED EDITION. 


Extracts from Reviews, &c. 


“The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we con- 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises nearly two 
thousand pages, printed in the neatest man- 
ner, on handsome paper.” 

National Gazette. 


“In its present form, it [the Universal 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most com- 
prehensive geographical dictionary that 
can be called a manual, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 
volumes, in which more information is con- 
tained. We are disposed to regard it as 
freer from defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public. 

“The typographical execution is unusu- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass.”—North American Review. 








CAMBRIDGE: 
PRINTED AT THE UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
BY 
HILLIARD AND METCALF. 
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